 DENINGDS TAWNT EN 
CHOOL JOURNAL 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
*AGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
rooms, it is ‘anrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to rhow. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts. 
SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L. J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SCIOPTICON. MANUAL 


Treats of Magic Lantern representations, with all 
that is interesting in theory and useful in practice, 
ERs : , 8 including a full exposition of the Sciopticon in par- 
THE STANDARD. = ticular with an appended catalogue of the most ape 
=: proved Scientific and Miscellaneous slides, 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
¢ mest beautiful in : 
{ perfect tn tone 
ver mae CON: | THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
CERTO STOP is the beat 
ever sc: t rd in any 


duce y ECLECTIC 


DUCATIONAL SERIES 


McGufiey’s Speller 
| LAT McGuffey’s Readers 
Seg PHS | Ray's Arithmetics 


rab iway, os 
dispose of 100 PY ANOS and ORGANS first- 2 s s 
clase makers, tnluding WATERS, ai White’s Arithmetics 
treme ly low prices for cash, « part. - d 
lance in small monthly 3 : Be ; ee sine ree 
Octave first-class P peer ga all modern im- : 
srovements, for $27 h.” Oraans BIH. ST. “Every Saturday”’ merged in The | Living ng Age. 
JOUBLE-REE DP ORGANS, hie 4- STOP, 
Pe STOP, $125, upwards. J {TED sich us Powel Maa. Muausaens Swen 
TALOG! ta oh LE hea rones ri S : 5 Tyndall, Dr. W. B. pana ge 
pisisseas oh, ee DMG Prof. Huxley, Hon. = 
sveties, Ledges, ¢! AGENTS W UN’ rr irs : : Gladstone, The Duke of Ar- 
gxyll, R. A. Proctor, Jas. An- 
thony Froude, C. Kingsley, 
Matthew Arnold, Arthur 
Helps, Anthony Trollope, 
Muloch, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Wm. Black, Geo. 
os “\s es MacDonald, Erckmann-Chat- 
NOW READY : a : YM jrian, Ivan Turguenieff Jean 


Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, 


* SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. $12 | WEewailgl grocer nite aetramenta ehee 
; HINKLE & CO,, Publi Bao 
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The most eminent authors of the day, 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for CHuRrcuEs, 
ScHoots, Farms, Factories, Court 
Houses, Fine ALARMS, TOWER CLACKS, 
° 7, Cuimes, ETC. ully Warranted. 
Jour: , Mi oe THustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 
leading says, i oo 
ce of peovidhdes ever VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
ment to teachers, and deem 402 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 


wal a valuable help i in this 
1 in which it may be use " 
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A Power-Full Future — ~ 
Thanks to Coal! 
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More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 
lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 
Huge electric generating plants like this burn as much The 
as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 


195. 


develops 2 to 3 times the power that it did 30 years agy. 


Edit 














One of the fastest growing needs in America today combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- energy per ton than ever before. 
mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly Now. and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 
than any other industry in America. This has required be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 
more and more fuel—most of it coal. pendable source of heat and power. It was 
Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to yours, 
take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading ideas 
customer. unders 
ue - ee £ 
There are sound reasons why electric utilities are he " 
. ° a — — om oy, niques 
relying so heavily on coal: Coal is America’s most Ce eee ‘ ar 
: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. l Fx 
a g C > ‘ . > A 
abundant fuel—re presenting 92% st sah nation’ s fuel Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. ; operat! 
reserves. Coal is America’s most dependable fuel— | Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing the be 
mined by a progressive, highly-mechanized industry | free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet arithm 
] ] ; 3 3 . ‘ eos i includes special materials for the teacher, with I 
that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s | specimen copies of items available for classroom 
most economical fuel—better preparation plus better distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
. ie ale I I “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
y I 
I = Coal Map. Morto 
, naubiniene I 
BITUMINOUS & COAL bes: | a 
Oo] eee ee rn ee a ae | 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE es ; 3 | SE 
. i I City ees Zone——State————_ 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | is | Represe 
: osition rears 
Washington, D. C. PRALINE ATL TOL 
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Write for further information to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . New York - Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta + San Francisco 


Ge sure Lo see the LATEST SERIES... 





THE MACMILLAN READERS 


GATES AND OTHERS 


Complete new basal series designed to teach children to read well 
and love to read. Grades 1-8. 


THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 


Arithmetic learning that lasts; texts and workbooks for Grades 3-8. 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES, Revised 


Edited by CurricHt AND CHARTERS 


Acclaimed the country over for effectiveness in the education of 
children in the American way. Grades 1-8. 




















MAKING 
| 

OF 
ARITHMETIC 


is your program 


Edition 





It was tested and refined in class rooms. . 
yours, or like yours. It incorporates your 
ideas and suggestions for helping children 
understand arithmetic. 


The new illustrations, the new teaching tech- 
niques, the language, the real-life interest 

. are all the result of the enthusiastic co- 
operation of teachers in making this series 
the best for assuring permanent power in 
arithmetic. 


Grades 3-8 ready now 
Grades 1-2 in the spring 


Morton ® Gray ® Springstun * Schaaf 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, New York 


Representatives Knute L. Johnson 
Abner H. Bagentose 
Glenn E. Wolfe 








Something new has been added to the most 
widely used English series in America! 


STODDARD ® BAILEY @ LEWIS 


Le 
Ar pe 


Grades 3-8 (Text in workbook form for Gr. 1-2) 
Textbooks * Workbooks « Teacher’s Guides « Teacher’s Keys 





The outstanding improvement in the SECOND EDITION of this widely used 
ENGLISH series has to do with vocabulary: the vocabulary used is largely the 
child’s working vocabulary developed through his basic reading program. The 
unique vocabulary on which each of the books is based is the vocabulary known 
to the child through his reading program in the preceding grades. 


All the fine features which made possible a complete, well-rounded language pro- 
gram in the original edition are retained in the SECOND EDITION. These include 
the cumulative method of teaching, the careful grade placement of all language 
items, the strong maintenance program, the lively interest-packed style of writing, 
and many others. 


American Book Company — 4. NY 
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The 


State 


College 





Pennsylvania 











Summer Sessions -1952 

















INTER-SESSION 
June 10 to June 27 


vocational courses on both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels included in the 12 weeks’ 


program. 


Conferences, institutes, and workshops in various 


Main SUMMER SESSION 


fields of educational activity. 


June 30 to August 9 


Post-SESSION 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation. 


August 11 to August 29 


for further information and catalogues address: 


Room 102-B Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Director of Summer Sessions 


State College, Pennsylvania 











Insuring With 
i. 


2 
3. 
4 


622 Perry Building 
Philadelphia 2 





A WISE NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION !! 


To protect your year’s earnings with the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL TEACHER’S 


Group Plan of Income Protection 


Resolve Now... 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Washington National is Wise because 
The Cost is Low 

The Coverage is Complete 

The Company is Dependable 


The Claim Service is Unexcelled 


to write for further details to: 


Pennsylvania Group Officers 
1709-B Investment Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 22 
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More than 500 academic, professional, and | 


The January Cover 


Our artist, in designing the Janu- 
ary cover, used a limited number of 
| selected advertisements from early is- 
sues of the JOURNAL. The advertisers in 

the early days, it will be noted, were 
| extravagant in pointing out the good 
points of their products even as the 
modern advertiser is today. 

Naturally the advertisements are 
typical of the time. The dictionary, of 
course, has always been with us, the 
organ anteceded the piano, the sciop- 
ticon and magic lantern the moving 
picture machine, McGuffey’s Readers 
the modern textbooks, the bell in the 
belfry the modern electric alarms, and 
the school desk continues to be 
proved” year by year. 





“im- 


It is interesting to note the use of 
| testimonials and the imagination of 
the copyrighters in their appeal to the 
buyer. 

The concerto stop of the organ “is 
the best ever placed in any organ;” 
the sciopticon has “improved and 
cheapened” magic lantern slides; ec- 
| lectic in the educational series of spell- 
ers, readers, and arithmetics connotes 
| choosing what is thought best; and the 
improved combination school desk is 
not only “excellent,” “extensively 
used,” but has also been awarded first 
premiums at the State Fair at Harris- 

burg in 1869. 
| It is very interesting that in placing 
the advertisements in the old Journals 
more freedom was in evidence than 
at the present time. The advertisement 
for the improved combination school 
desk, for instance, had the same rela- 
tive position on the page as is shown 
in the cover. 

Our artist, notwithstanding the age 
of the advertisements, produces again 
a modern cover using effectively the 
screen and outstanding colors to give 
| us the individuality of the column even 
as it would appear if one were to be 
paging an old issue of the JouRNAL. | 
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er-Kit,"" complete with 
run-stoppers, needle and 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! 





IN TIME ... EVERY TIME! 


IKE A DEPENDABLE SCHOOL BUS, Educators 
claim payments come through on time .. . just when 

the going is roughest and reliable protection is needed the 
most. Since 1910, through troubled years of epidemic, de- 
pression and war, more than 100,000 teachers have pro- 
tected their savings with Educators. Educators policies are 
generous, low-cost and flexible, designed to cover your 
every particular need—promptly! All policies provide 
year ‘round coverage and hospital-surgical benefits if de- 
sired; no physical examination. Study the actual claim 
case at right; then 













mail the coupon 

for full informa- 

tion about how $1602 TO Mrs 
you, too, may bene- FOR ONE ° 
fit from this same Duri CLAIM 
specialized protec- "9 the lasy 







tion in time... 
every time! 


A FREE PRIZE, AND FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASS! 





During January, Educators will give a copy of Joseph Patrick’s 
romantic new historical novel, ‘“‘“KING’S ARROW,” or a year’s 
subscription to popular ‘‘AMERICAN’’ magazine to each of the 
12 teachers who list the greatest number of accident and sickness 
disability possibilities shown in the above cartoon. If you desire, 
let your class help you compile the list! They'll enjoy it and at 
the same time learn the importance of doing things the safe way. 
Letters should be postmarked not later than February 14th, 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. “i 
(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) g 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 4 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'’ and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] 
Hospital Policies [.] Have Representative call [] 









In This Issue 


& With our cover illustrating the ad- 
vertisements carried in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL during the 
1870’s it seemed right to give our 
readers a general idea of the attitude 
of those early editors toward adver- 
tisements. Although information on 
the income from advertisements dur- 
ing these early years is not available, it 
is evident that the editors thought of 
them as an important part of the 
JoURNAL pages—important not from 
the point of view of income, but as a 
service to readers. 


> We are pleased to be able to bring 
our readers the thoughts of the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State College 
on American education as a whole from 
kindergarten to university. Doctor 
Eisenhower gives a broad outline of 
the situation faced. by schools. today 
as well as what, in his opinion, the 
schools should do in preparing young 
people to live useful, productive 
lives in the American economic sys- 
tem. Our article consists of excerpts 
from the fine address Doctor Eisen- 
hower made before the Annual Edu- 
cation Congress in September. 


> It has been our hope for some 
time to give our readers an article on 
conservation of natural resources in 
the Commonwealth. Unfortunately, 
space did not permit our printing 
earlier articles on this topic which we 
have received. We are sure teachers 
of conservation courses will find valu- 
able information in the one by Alma 
Deane Fuller. 


& It is a privilege to have an article 
by William G. Carr, Associate Sec- 
retary of the NEA. Doctor Carr 
brought this message on “Friendship 
Abroad and Strength at Home” to the 
Classroom Teachers Conference at 
Bedford Springs in October. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


\/ 


NZ, 


| SUMMER SESSION 






WNDEPENDENCE HALL 


Temple University offers a wide selection of 
- graduate and undergraduate courses in its 
Summer Sessions for 1952. Regular University 
facilities are available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require 
courses for certification, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, Temple Summer Sessions are 
ideally suited to your needs. Apart from its 
educational advantages, the University — and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs — offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


NY FOR TEACHERS Y/Y” 





» ROBIN HOOD DELL 


Pre-Session 
Registration June 6 
Sessions -June 9 to June 27 


Regular Session 
Registration June 27 and 28 
‘ Sessions June 30 to August 8 


Post-Session 
Registration August 8 and 9 
Sessions August 11 to August 29 
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To Announce New Books for Grades 7, 8, 9 
Your Country and the World, Book Seven (by Robert M. Glendinning) weaves E* 
history and geography to help pupils understand America and its relationships 40 
with other nations. The interdependence of nations is a fundamental theme. Em- ye . 
Tl EGS phasis on natural resources and the growth of trade. Extensive map program. bite 
— 
Your Country’s Story, Book Eight (by Margaret Mackey) is a chronological his- subs 
tory of the United States that dramatizes our struggle to achieve our ideals. Re- sour 
lates social conditions to political events and physical scho 
geography. Emphasis is placed on understanding democ- T 
racy as a way of life which can be maintained and im- the » 
/ proved only through the efforts of well-informed citizens. tion 
Cl / wae h 
tw ~ Your Life as a Citizen, Book Nine (by Harriet Fullen ey 
» Smith) gives young people an understanding of the gov- 
ernment and ideals of our country, and inspires them to Book 
STU D i ES participate in the fundamental activities of good citizen- TI 
ship. Starts with the student’s role in home, school, and toria 
community, then widens in scope to take in the world of in tl 
SERIES industry and local, state, and national government. Volu 
Write today for more information. ae 
press 
GINN AND COMPANY 
wher 
. h 
72 Fifth Avenue New York 11 igs 
the | 
sure, 
the 1 
our 1 
SCRIBNERS | fi ever, 
COPYRIGHT 1952! $9 | ——]] ote 
—= ‘spee 
the 1 
SCIENCE FOR A BETTER WORLD || 
a by Th 
by Meister, Keirstead and Shoemaker tor } 
evide 
Winn, Chamberlain, Chamberlai . - 

nee ee eee ey The NEW high school general science textbook the 
that has EVERYTHING— edito 
a 
A sparkling new literature text for the 9th grade— The latest scientific facts, interestingly be to 
first of a brand new four-book series for High presented. = 
Schools. Dramatic visual appeal, unique teaching Outstanding authors, experienced in the 

aids, skillfully blended selections. Built on the most teaching of science. 
recent recommendations of the National Council of Large, easy-to-read type. pursu 
Teachers of English. R ; cours 
Illustrations, many in COLOR. ward 
, ing th 
Chas. S. Hottenstein — Paul W. Dietz — Frank Tempone Attractive format. Papo 

P Ivania R tati 
nissan ia alain gel Manual, Workbook, and Teacher's Key to of all 
the Workbook. tions 
same 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Q eset: “inane ; CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS that, 
iy 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ies 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas jf : purpc 
Represented in Pennsylvania by Mr. Robert M. Henry prone 
“A 
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ADYERTISNNG—A Service to Readers 


ARLY editors of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourNaAL thought of the 

advertising section of their publica- 
tion in the same light as do the present 
editors. Advertisements served to give 
subscribers information concerning 
sources of needed materials for the 
schools. 

The editors then, as now, reserved 
the right to accept or reject informa- 
tion on books and other materials as 
they thought wise. 


Book Notices 


The earliest reference in the edi- 
torial columns to advertisements came 
in the discussion on book notices. In 
Volume VI of the JourNAL, January, 
1858, the editor says: 

“Our advertising friends feel the 
pressure of the times and many of 
them withdraw their favors;—just 
when, it would appear to us, they 
ought rather to increase their means 
of attracting business. But they are 
the best judges. We, too, feel a ‘pres- 
sure,’ that excludes from this number, 
the usual notices of the works laid on 
our table for examination. It is, how- 
ever, but the temporary pressure of 
other matter; and we promise a 
‘speedy resumption’ of attention to 
the works of our publishing friends, 
and of as favorable character as a 
sense of duty will permit.” 

The independent course of the edi- 
tor regarding these book notices is 
evidenced in another notice found in 
the July, 1868, JournaL. Here the 
editor says: 

“The attentive reader needs not to 
be told, that this JouRNAL has always 


ad 


pursued a very plain and independent 
course in noticing the works for- 
warded for examination,—commend- 
ing the good, stating the defects of the 
inferior, and frankly giving its opinion 
of all, according to the actual convic- 
tions of the Editor. Hereafter the 
same course will be pursued, except 
that, perhaps, fuller notices will be 
given when time shall serve for this 
purpose, and a more decided opinion 
pronounced. 

“As the labor of examining the 
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books, even for the brief remarks giv- 
en, is great and the time occupied 
considerable, the Editor will throw a 
share of this duty upon his Assistant; 
but, as the reader might wish to know 
whose views he is receiving, and as 
neither Editor nor Assistant should 
be held responsible except for his own 
work, the initial of the name of each 
will, for the future, be appended to 
their respective notices.” 


The Advertising Pages 


A complete file of advertisements 
used in these early Journals is not 
available in the office copies of bound 
volumes. Neither the cover nor the ad- 
vertising section was bound. In single 





copies of the JouRNAL which we have 
been able to locate, the advertising 
section is of intense interest. 

The advertisements were not inter- 
spersed with the editorial copy in the 
early issues. The inside of the front 
cover of the JOURNAL often contained 
advertising copy. The remainder of the 
advertisements were printed in a sec- 
tion at the back of the book. At times 
some of these advertisements were 
printed on pink paper of the color of 
the cover. Sometimes an advertise- 
ment was on a half sheet of paper. 


Present Advertising Friends 
Among the Early Advertisers 


Among the book publishers whose 
advertisements appeared in the 1870's 
we find Chas. Scribner & Sons, D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, Ginn and Heath, 
then one company, and J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Company. Here, too, Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary was advertised 
as well as the McGuffey’s series of 
readers and arithmetics. 

In line with the times, an interesting 
ad gave news of the superior bells of 
copper and tin which could be fur- 
nished by the Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Fstell’s advertised a programme clock 
for schools, colleges, and hospitals. 

Sciopticon was advertised by Marcy 
as having “greatly improved lime 
lights” with many “new slides and ef- 
fects.” 

Perhaps most interesting of all these 


advertisements were those for books 
and school furniture. The illustrations 
of desks show the complete change 
that there has been in the making of 
school furniture. We are told, how- 
ever, that some of the desks similar 
to those advertised in these issues of 
the 1870’s are still used in some of 
our schools. 

Arhong the books we note “Life in 
Utah or the Mysteries and Crimes of 
Mormonism” by J. H. Beadle. “The 
World on Wheels and Other Sketches” 
by Benjamin F. Taylor, advertised in 
November, 1874, evidently was a very 
popular book. The Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian says of it: “Full of humor, 
and sharp as a-Damascus blade.” 


The Cost of Publishing 


During the first 20 years of the 
life of the ScHOOL JOURNAL there was 
an increase in size from time to time. 
The JourNnaL doubled its number of 
pages before a year of publishing was 
over. In speaking of this, the editor 
says: 

“This enlargement, though it will 
add nothing to the subscription price 
of the work, will nearly double the ex- 
pense to the Editor. The increased re- 
sources to defray this increased cost 
must therefore come from an increased 
subscription list.” 


AGE 


By July, 1868, he says: “This 
JourNnaL has now a good advertising 
patronage,—partly owing to its large 
and official circulation, but it is be- 
lieved, not a little to its frankness in 
speaking of the merits of the school- 
books. Directors and teachers have 
found out, at length, that its opinion 
is reliable so far as the judgment of 
the Editor is valuable; and publishers 
have made the discovery also. To both 
the assurance is given that, “without 
fear, favor or affection,’ the same 
course which has gained their con- 
fidence in the past shall be continued 
to retain it.” 


Advertisements in the earliest period 
of the Journal's 100 years were of 
benefit to subscribers, even as those 
pages in present issues are to mem- 
bers of the PSEA. 
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Two kinds of Crops: Sawlogs and grain are both crops on this well-managed Tree Farm in Central Pennsylvania. Owned by the Krumenacker 
family, this property produces wood for a sawmill and at the same time supports other agricultural endeavors. Even the ashes from sawdust 
burned to power the small portable mill are mixed with barnyard manure and spread on the fields as fertilizer. 


Pennsylvania Good Laboratory for 
Teaching Forest Conservation 


HE teaching of conservation of nat- 
Taral resources has long been ham- 
pered by a dearth of good instruc- 
tional materials. Thanks to an upsurge 
of interest in this vital subject, good 
teaching aids are becoming more plen- 
tiful, but teachers still have to look for 
them. 

One good place to look is in the 
1951 Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators which 
is entitled, “Conservation Education in 
American Schools.” Films, booklets, 
charts, and other materials are listed, 
many of them free, along with bibliog- 
raphies of clothbound books which 
should be on the shelves of every 
school library. 

There is one advantage in a short- 
age of printed teaching materials, how- 
ever. The very lack of prepared lesson 
material forces the teacher to fall back 
upon direct contact with the natural 
resources of the community. Height- 
ened student interest in the “real life” 
situation almost inevitably results. 


Pennsylvania a Natural Laboratory 


Perhaps no other state is so well 
equipped to serve as a natural labora- 
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ALMA DEANE FULLER 


Director, Education Division 
American Forest Products Industries 


tory as Pennsylvania with its vast ag- 
ricultural, mineral, and forest re- 
sources. With one-half of the State’s 
surface covered with trees, it probably 
lends itself best of all to a firsthand 
study of forest resources. With many 
communities dependent upon paper, 
paperboard, or pulp industries for 
50% of their jobs and income, and 
several more communities almost 
100% dependent upon these forest- 
derived industries, it is evident that 
the study of forest conservation should 
receive special emphasis. 

It would be understandable if teach- 
ers were tempted to dwell more upon 
the past glories of Pennsylvania for- 
ests than upon their present and po- 
tential future production. The greatest 
lumber-producing region on the face 
of the earth between 1860 and 1870, 
Pennsylvania fell from first to twenty- 
fifth place among the 48 states follow- 
ing the turn of the century. Textbooks 
faithfully record this fact, but many 
now in use are not sufficiently up-to- 
date to report the reversal of this 
downward trend in recent years. 

Students should have this good 
news about the forest resources for 


which they, as adults, will soon be 
responsible. They should know, for 
example, that Pennsylvania is now 
back up to fifteenth place in the pro- 
duction of both lumber’ and pulp- 
wood.” An increasingly effective forest 
fire prevention program and fire fight- 
ing methods have brought the annual 
fire losses to record lows in recent 
years. A vastly expanded reforestation 
program has converted hundreds of 
thousands of idle acres into thriving 
young forests. 


A School Forest 


Probably the ideal way for students 
to discover all the hopeful portents in 
the comeback of Pennsylvania forests 
is through the establishment of a 
school forest. More than 1300 schools 
throughout the country own and oper- 
ate their own woodlands and enjoy the 
financial profits therefrom. By doing 


1ZLumber Industry Facts, 1950 Edition, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
p. 18. 

2 Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Industry of 
the United States, 1951-52 Edition, pp. 7, 8, 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
from Bureau of Census figures. 
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the work and keeping the books, stu- 
dents learn that well-managed, pro- 
tected forests respond with increased 
growth and financial profit to the own- 
er. A number of schools which cannot 
acquire property, provide student ex- 
perience in reforestation and timber- 
thinning practice on the city water- 
shed, a town forest, or other nearby 
wooded areas, through special ar- 
rangements with the owners. 


Where direct student participation is 
not feasible, a visit to a tree farm to 
observe good forest management prac- 
tices is recommended. With 135 tree 
farms totalling 132,306 acres, Pennsyl- 
vania leads the Eastern group of states 
engaged in this private forestry pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by the State 
Department of Forests and Waters in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association. The Pennsyl- 
vania Tree Farm program certifies 
woodlands which are being managed 
in such a way as to insure continuing 
crops of trees for commercial purposes. 
Owners must also provide the neces- 
sary fire protection and take precau- 
tions against the spread of insects and 
tree diseases. A roadside sign is placed 


on his property as an indication that 
his operation meets the qualifications 
of a Tree Farmer. 


Tree Farms 
More than 100,000 Pennsylvania 
farmers own woodlots averaging 


around 30 acres, in addition to their 
field crop acreage. Teachers have an 
outstanding opportunity to improve 
the lot of both the farmer and the 
state’s forest resources by putting 
across to their students the potential 
value of these farm woodlots. The Tree 
Farm program will show the way. In- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Division of Forest Management, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, Har- 
risburg. 

“Keep Pennsylvania Green” is the 
slogan of a State-wide forest-fire pre- 
vention educational campaign which is 
also sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association. Booklets and 
posters for school use may be secured 
by contacting county “Keep Pennsy]l- 
vania Green” committees, or by writ- 
ing to the Association headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

Teachers should not overlook the 


Less than 3,000 acres of Pennsylvania's original timber is 
still standing. This plot is located in Cook State Forest in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. 
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A nation deprived of liberty may 
win it, a nation divided may reunite, 
but a nation whose national resources 
are destroyed must inevitably pay the 
penalty of poverty, degradation, and 
decay.—GIFFORD PINCHOT 


forest industries of the State in their 
search for sources of information. 
Both the P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
Spring Grove, and the Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1646 East Lake Road, 
Erie, have films and booklets on paper- 
making and the importance of forestry 
available at little or no cost, depending 
upon the quantity. Plant visits by 
school groups are encouraged by most 
industries if arranged for in advance. 


A bibliography of graded forestry 
booklets, posters, maps, charts, and 
films may be secured from American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., upon request. These free teach- 
ing aids are made available by the for- 
est industries of America as part of 
their contribution to the good manage- 
ment and maintenance of the country’s 
forest resources. 





Winter enhances the beauty of Pennsylvania woodlands. 
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Not Enough Teachers or Schools 


Every unit of government should candidly consider this 


“less exciting” crisis in education. 


MERICAN education faces a crisis of 

the most serious proportions, a 
fact which seems to be realized by only 
a relatively few. It may be that we 
citizens have at last become immune 
to crises. Certainly the past decade has 
not for a moment been free of tragedy. 
We have been buffeted by the depriva- 
tions and sacrifices of war, by fears 
inherent in precarious peace, by per- 
sonal anxieties, by shortages of essen- 
tials, by corruption and scandal in 
high places, by high taxes, and by 
menacing inflation. It is therefore not 
surprising that citizens have not thus 
far been aroused by a lesser crisis— 
lesser only in the sense that it is less 
exciting in its impact. 

The crisis in American education is 
readily defined. There aren’t enough 
teachers and facilities now for the 
maintenance of American standards in 
education, yet in the immediate future 
the educational load will be increased 
by at least a third. Whether we meet 
this situation, forthrightly and coura- 
geously, will go a long way toward 
determining the character and destiny 
of our nation. I mean this. Our free 
society may be maintained only by an 
enlightened people. 

Americans have recognized this fact 
for nearly 150 years, though not quite 
from the beginning of our history. In- 
deed, it was not until the 1830's that 
there occurred in the United States 
what has been termed “the great edu- 
cational awakening.” . . . 

And now, a hundred years after the 
initial surge of national concern for 
public education, the times require a 
second “great educational awakening” 
—an awakening of interest in and 
support of the public schools that must 
come into being, or the consequences 
to the character and destiny of the 
nation will be tragic indeed. 

As you well know, public school fa- 
cilities throughout the country are 
now bursting at the seams. Whereas in 
1890 only one of fourteen children of 
high school age was in school, today 
at least four out of five such children 
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are in school; in the same period, the 
number of high school graduates has 
increased about thirteen times as fast 
as the population. 

Though we have seen periods in 
which a new high school building was 
completed each day of the year, on 
the average, nonetheless the physical 
plant of the American public schools 
has not kept pace with demand—an 
ever increasing demand occasioned by 
an accelerated increase in the total 
number of children of school age, and 
by the growth in the number of chil- 
dren staying in school for a longer 
period of years. The facilities of the 
public school system as a whole are 
not adequate, either in quantity or in 
quality. In some areas, the inade- 
quacy is downright pitiful. 


Modern Pauper Schools 


Before schooling was free to all, 
there were so-called “pauper schools” 
which provided charity education for 
children whose parents could not af- 
ford to pay tuition. Unfortunately, 
even today there are too many schools 
that are impoverished. They are, in 
fact, modern “pauper schools” that 
lack teaching personnel and equip- 


ment essential to the vital job of mod- 


ern education. 

And in the immediate future—next 
year and in each succeeding year— 
more and more of our public schools 
will become “pauper schools,” in the 
new sense, unless Americans in every 
section of the country, prepare and 
carry into effect plans for the expan- 
sion and staffing of our school system 
on a scale and with an urgency greater 
than anything we have known in the 
past. 

Let me analyze, briefly, one or two 
of the major aspects of our current 
problem. In doing this, I shall have 
to cite a good many figures which, 
though boring, portray the almost 
alarming task which faces us. 

Of course the biggest single factor 
is the increasing numbers of children 
to be educated—and it is axiomatic 


says 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER 
President 
The Pennsylvania State College 


today that all children must be edu- 
cated at least through the secondary 
school level. It is also true that, to 
meet the growing needs of our com- 
plex society, an increasing percentage 
of high school graduates must obtain 
a university education. 

There is a general, popular impres- 
sion that America’s population is fair- 
ly stable, as compared with the “teem- 
ing millions” in the rest of the world. 
Actually, however, the situation is di- 
rectly the opposite: The population of 
the United States increased sixfold in 
the past century, while the world’s 
population only doubled. And today, 
while the population of the world is 
growing at an annual rate of only 
three-fourth of one per cent, the an- 
nual rate of increase for the United 
States is two per cent. 

The increase in population size and 
in rate of growth in the United States 
is due only in small part to immigra- 
tion; most of the growth is accounted 
for by an increase in the native-born 
population. 





Now, as we all know, there was a 
precipitous drop in the American birth 
rate in the decade 1930-1940; in that 
period the annual rate of population 
increase went to a low point of seven- 
tenth of one per cent. The smaller 
school generations born in these years 
are now nearly through the secondary 
school grades; they are passing into 
the college years and into the adult 
population. 

But in the 1940’s there was a spec- 
tacular resurgence in the birth rate— 
a resurgence which added nineteen 
millions to the population and dou- 
bled the rate of increase of the 1930's. 
Expert opinion is that the higher rate 
of increase will be maintained, bar- 
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ring some unforeseen national calam- 
ity. 


An Avalanche Ahead 


An analysis of the age-composition 
oi the group under fifteen years of age 
provides an ominous warning of the 
avalanche that is rolling toward, and 
is about to engulf, our school system. 

In 1940 there were thirty-two and 
three-fourth million American children 
under the age of fifteen; these com- 
posed, roughly speaking, the potential 
school population in the early 1940's. 
Just ten years later, in 1950, the num- 
ber of children under fifteen had in- 
creased by 20 per cent, to a total of 
forty and one-half million. 

The most meaningful aspect of these 
statistics is found by breaking down 
the totals into three age-groups: In 
1940 the largest of the three groups 
consisted of those children between ten 
and fifteen years of age—eleven and 
one-half million; the middle group, 
those between ages five and ten, num- 
bered ten and three-fourth million; 
and the youngest group, those under 
age five who had not yet entered 
school, comprised the smallest seg- 
ment, numbering ten and one-half mil- 
lion. 

In other words, the increase in the 
number of children under fifteen years 
of age in 1950 as compared with 1940, 
amounted to seven and three-fourth 
million, and the increase was concen- 
trated in the lower age-brackets, to 
some extent in children who are now 
in the very early years of their school- 
ing, but principally in children who 
have not yet entered school. 

There were five and three-fourth 
million more children under age five 
in 1950 than there were in 1940—an 
increase of 36 per cent. The older 
youngsters of this enormously expand- 
ed age-group have just begun to enter 
our schools, in kindergarten and the 
first grade. Within the next four years 
the entire sixteen and one-fourth mil- 
lion of them will have entered school, 
compared with the ten and one-half 
million who entered in the first five 
years of the 1940's. 

Is the physical plant of the Ameri- 
can public school system prepared to- 
day to cope with five and three-fourth 
million more beginning pupils than it 
handled between 1940 and 1945? Is 
the teaching staff on hand, or in pros- 
pect, adequate in numbers and train- 
ing for this immense additional load? 
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As this bulge in school population 
progresses through the grades, will fa- 
cilities keep pace with it? On the evi- 
dence of the situation in our schools 
today, the answer to all these questions 
is an emphatic “No!” 

There is now a bulge of an addi- 
tional three million children between 
the ages of five and ten, compared 
with 1940, which is already part of 
the school population—but the school 
system generally is not equipped either 
with rooms or teachers to care for this 
relatively small expansion in the lower 
grades. There is a desperate shortage 
of elementary teachers, salaries are 
disgracefully low, and classrooms are 
hopelessly inadequate. In some areas, 
facilities are so overtaxed that chil- 
dren may attend school only a half of 
each day, and facilities, once properly 
abandoned, are being brought back 
into use. 

Thus, merely on a basis of the num- 
ber of children to be educated in the 
next few years—and even if we do no 
more than meet minimum standards— 
we find ourselves as a people faced 
with the enormous task of planning, 
financing, and constructing facilities 
on an unprecedented scale. 

Thus far, I have not mentioned the 
problems faced by higher education— 
by our colleges and universities. 

Within the past decade, many of 
our universities haye had their enrol- 
ments doubled, and they are therefore 
now struggling to build their physical 
plants up to the level of the new de- 
mand. I hope this may be achieved by 
1960, for at that time the enrolments 
of our universities will again begin to 
swell. 

Not only will the population bulges 
and continued population growth I 
have previously mentioned greatly in- 
crease college enrolments, but there is 
the added factor of the urgent neces- 
sity of providing a college education 
for an increasing percentage of our 
total population. More and more uni- 
versity-trained men and women are 
needed to maintain and improve the 
intricate, highly-specialized, social, and 
economic organization we have now 
developed. 


Untapped Talent 


Allied with this task of providing 
needed specialists, is the problem of 
providing college training for added 
hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple whose abilities and talents could 


be used with profit to our economy 
and society, if they were developed 
through higher education, but who to- 
day do not attend college, principally 
because they cannot afford to do so. 

Reliable studies have shown that the 
number of youths with ability to do 
fully acceptable college work is greater 
by four to one than the annual num- 
ber of graduating seniors. 

There is a vast reservoir of un- 





tapped human ability in this country. 
As George D. Stoddard, president of 
the University of Illinois, has put it: 
“. . . The talent exists, the people are 
for it, and the United States’ position 
in the world demands a tremendous 
upsurge in the number of persons in 
college. The lag is in facilities and 
money... .” 

This, then, in brief, is the challenge 
we face: to provide greatly improved 
and expanded facilities in American 
education, at every level, from the 
nursery school through the university 
years. It is a task that requires the 
utmost in popular understanding and 
support, the utmost in cooperation 
among official agencies at all levels, 
and the utmost in devotion and appli- 
cation by school administrators and 
teachers of every rank and degree. 

The members of every school dis- 
trict should immediately take inven- 
tory of the district’s educational facili- 
ties, assess the demands its schools 
will face in the coming years, and 
draw up plans to meet those demands 
adequately. Every unit of local gov- 
ernment should review its tax struc- 
ture with respect to the support of its 
schools, and immediately prepare to 
raise needed funds. 

In every state there should be a 
new and candid approach to the solu- 
tion of the problems involved in as- 
sistance to local school systems, and 
to institutions of higher education. 
Here again, this will involve the rais- 
ing of funds through taxation. 

This certainly is not a_ pleasing 
prospect, at a time when the national 
debt alone is about 257 billion dollars 
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and is growing larger—a sum which 
divides into $6,710 for every Amer- 
ican family. The suggestion that ex- 
penditures for education must be dras- 
tically increased is not likely to be re- 
ceived with favor in some quarters. 

I think that we as a nation are 
spending too much: too much on non- 
essentials. | am convinced that gov- 
ernmental spending must be reduced 
if we are to survive economically, for 
already our tax burden is overpower- 
ing, and the purchasing power of the 
dollar has been reduced to a new all- 
time low. 


Education Indispensable 


But in reducing government spend- 
ing we must use discriminating judg- 
ment. Education is still, as Jefferson 
said, the fundamental support of the 
American system. Only a thoughtful, 
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informed people can manage a free 
system. Education is as vital, in the 
long view, as defense preparation. Its 
needs cannot—must not—be denied. 
Elimination of non-essential spending 
by the government would save much 
more each year than the total cost of 
the entire publicly-supported program 
of education I am talking about. 

The public cost of. education was 
less than four billion dollars in 1950. 


We could cut nearly twice that much‘ 


from the Federal budget without doing 
serious harm to our domestic econ- 
omy, our military preparation, or our 
aid to other countries. 

American public education is at 
once the cheapest and most indispen- 
sable element in our society. Yet we 
spend each year more on tobacco and 
smokers’ supplies than we do on edu- 
cation. 

Frankly, I am not worried about our 
ability to pay for what we know is 
necessary for our survival as a nation. 

Now, a second factor that concerns 
us, as we face the future in American 
education, is the character and quality 
of the schooling which new conditions 
require. Here again, changes in the 
population structure of the nation have 
a significant bearing. 
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One of the important aims of edu- 
cation is certainly to prepare young 
people to live useful and productive 
lives in the American economic sys- 
tem. Therefore, the kind and quality 
of their schooling must be related in 


realistic fashion to the needs of our 


economy. 

I weal not worry about the num- 
ber of specialized fields our schools 
and colleges entered so long as this 
did not diminish their efforts in the 
fundamental fields. 

I am deeply convinced that there are 
a few fundamental aims which should 
be sought by all our schools and col- 
leges. If these could be achieved 
throughout the nation, we would then 
perhaps. have found what. President 
Stoddard termed “the key to the fuller 
utilization of our human resources.” 


Fundamental Needs 


In my view, our schools and col- 
leges should help every student: 


First, to develop the maximum com- 
petence, commensurate with his abil- 
ity, in the tools of communication: 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
and asking questions; for his capacity 
for continuing self-education, for 
gaining an understanding of the great 
issues which he must help resolve as a 
citizen, and even for doing his daily 
work successfully when he is an adult, 
depends greatly upon his ability to 
communicate with precision, and logic, 
and clarity with his fellows. 

SECOND, to give every pupil compe- 
tence in arithmetic and the funda- 
mentals of mathematics. This is im- 
portant not only as a tool for use in 
daily life and vocations, but also be- 
cause mathematics is a secondary, but 
important means of human communi- 
cation. 

THIRD, to bring to every pupil an 
awareness of the nature of the world 
about him: the physical world and the 
social world, and to give him the bene- 
fits that come from -orderly, disci- 
plined investigation of natural and 
human phenomena. 


FourtH, to help every boy and girl 
to know and appreciate the achieve- 
ments of man in the various expres- 
sions of his great aspirations. 

FirtH, to help each student learn 
the discipline of critical thinking. 

S1xtH, to form in all our young 
people the habits of cooperation in the 
achievement of common goals. 


SEVENTH, to provide every youth 
with the highest level of special train- 
ing for which he is fitted, to enable 
him to live a productive life when he 
takes his place in our economic sys- 
tem. 

AND EIGHTH, to insure the acquisi- 
tion by our children of a factual and 
spiritual basis for a mature, deep, and 
abiding commitment to the American, 
democratic philosophy, a commitment 
that will be based not upon empty in- 
doctrination, but upon a fundamental! 
understanding. 


Sound Quality 


These are general goals, but they in- 
clude, I think, the values, the tool 
skills, and the subject-matter essential 
for preparation for effective, partici- 
pating citizenship; for economic com- 
petence; for higher education; and for 
satisfying personal lives. 

The important thing is that a qual- 
ity job be done in American educa- 
tion. I have said a great deal about 
the quantitative task that lies just 
ahead, but ,obviously education is 
fruitless unless .it is sound education. 
The internal stability of our nation as 
well as America’s leadership in the 
world can be maintained only by rap- 
idly increasing our total efficiency as 
a nation; that total efficiency can be 
the product only of informed, edu- 


cated minds; and that can be achieved | 


only through adequate education. This 
quality job of education must be done 
on a nation-wide scale. We cannot af- 
ford to have modern “pauper schools” 
interspersed with the good schools. We 
cannot afford to. permit our colleges 
and universities to fail in their obliga- 
tions to the nation’s well-being. 

The task facing American education 
is monumental. It is one that impels 
immediate action by all the people— 
acting together in a second “great edu- 
cational awakening” that will assure 
anew the character and destiny of the 
nation. The teachers and the school 
administrators, and the college offi- 
cials and faculties cannot carry the 
burden alone. They need and deserve 
the help and understanding of every 


American citizen. 
5 4 
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Friendship Abroad and StrengthatHome 


~ 
Education builds for international good will. y 
| NE SRV 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary 
National Education Association 


| URING the closing years of the 

Second World War, the teachers 
of this nation enlisted in a vast pro- 
gram of education for peace and in- 
ternational understanding. Through its 
War and Peace Fund, the National 
Education Association got educational 
cooperation written into the United 
Nations Charter and developed the 
Charter UNESCO. 

Through a conference of the prin- 
cipal teachers organizations through- 
out the world, American 
helped to establish the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession. 
They supported the Senate endorse- 
ment of the United Nations, they 
worked for the passage of the Ful- 
bright Law and many other items of 
congressional legislation which greatly 
expanded our programs of teacher ex- 
change and study abroad. They dili- 
gently studied their own work, in the 
classrooms and in the life of the 
school, seeking in every way to de- 
velop among the youth of the nation 
a capacity for understanding interna- 
tional problems. 

They established an Overseas Teach- 
er Fund, which sent food and clothing 
to teachers in all the war-devastated 
countries, friend and foe alike. They 
equipped hospitals for teachers in Po- 
land and the Philippines. They pro- 
vided funds for more than a hundred 
teachers from abroad to travel and 
study in the United States. They sent 
eighty libraries of about five thousand 
books each to help teachers and chil- 
dren throughout the world. 

Now, six years after the end of the 
war, the deeply longed for interna- 
tional good will and peace does not 
exist. In the mountains of Greece and 
the Philippines, in the streets of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, at Suez and Sudan, in 
Kashmir and Korea, in Cambodia and 
Malaya, force confronts force, and the 
world waits with foreboding the events 
of each new day. 

Shall we conclude from this com- 
parison between what we wish and 
what we have, that the efforts of the 
teaching profession to work for peace 
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were a great mistake? I think not. The 
basic relation. of education to peace 
remains as it was. The desirability of 
avoiding war is greater than ever. The 
need for a just and peaceful relation- 
ship among nations has not changed. 

The search for peace has broadened 
in scope. As far as the United States 
is concerned, the effort to achieve 
peace now involves, in addition to a 
national spirit of helpfulness and good 
will, ‘two additional ideas. These two 
concepts are: first, national strength 
sufficient to prevent (or if not to pre- 
vent, to frustrate) aggression against 
us; and second, the development of 
support for the United States among 
the other nations of the world, so that 
we would not be compelled, if neces- 
sity arose, to face aggression alone. 
The schools can contribute to both 
of these new aspects of the struggle 
for peace. The schools can help (1) to 
achieve friends abroad, and (2) to 
strengthen American defense at home. 


Friends Abroad 


As some of you know, I have just 
returned from a journey in Europe, 
during which I visited seven impor- 
tant countries and had an opportunity 
to consult with educational and other 
leaders from those countries and from 
many other parts of the world. For 
whatever one man’s judgment may be 
worth, I should like to report that it 
seems to me that our struggle for 
friends is succeeding. Let me give you 
a few illustrations. 

First, the program of information 
about the United States through over- 
seas exhibits and libraries is proceed- 
ing with vigor and intelligence. 

SEconD, helpful results of the Mar- 
shall Plan are becoming increasingly 
well known to the peoples of Europe. 

THIRD, the teachers of the free world 
are becoming more and more closely 
united, and a greater measure of un- 
derstanding exists among them than at 
any previous time in my recollection. 

FourRTH, our programs of teacher 
exchange have created throughout Eu- 
rope centers of personal friendship to- 


ward the United States. Not every for- 
eign teacher who visits the United 
States returns home with a greater ap- 
preciation of our country, but most of 
them do. In many communities, the 
best friends of our country are the 
people who have visited us, especially 
the teachers and the students. 

FirtH, the striking contrast be- 
tween our occupation policies and those 
of the Soviet Union, parficularly’ in 
Austria, has resulted in the almost 
complete collapse of the Anti-American 
Communist party there. 

Sixt, the dramatic difference be- 
tween East Berlin and West Berlin is 
another exhibit which is winning 
friends for the United States. 

SEVENTH, American travelers abroad 
and Ameérican’ soldiers* abroad, with 
very few exceptions, have been excel- 
lent representatives of our country. 

EicHTH, although crippled some- 
what by lack of clarity as to purpose, 
UNESCO still provides:a powerful tool 
for international cooperation. 

NinTH, the American policy of get- 
ting the truth to the people behind the 
Iron Curtain by means of radio and 
screen is working. That hundreds of 
people daily risk their lives and for- 
tunes to attempt to cross the Iron Cur- 
tain into the West is the best proof of 
that. 

LASTLy, under General Eisenhower, 
confidence and unity is being devel- 
oped among the armed forces of West- 
ern Europe. I would not present these 
optimistic conclusions without qualifi- 
cation. There are many things about 
American policy in Europe and about 
the intellectual life of Europe which 
are less encouraging. 


The Negative Side 


The skepticism engendered by our 
apparent eagerness to rearm the Ger- 
mans and by our apparently friendly 
attitude to the Franco and Tito gov- 
ernments are illustrations. The indif- 
ference or even hostility of many Eu- 
ropean universities toward the devel- 
opment of universal public elementary 
and secondary education is another. 
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The weakness of our educational 
policy toward Germany, a policy un- 
der which we adopted a merely ad- 
visory function and abdicated all au- 
thority to bring about change in the 
German educational system, is still an- 


(2) We should continue to render 
such assistance as is within our power 
to the distressed teachers of other 
countries, including those of Korea, 
whenever opportunity offers. The reac- 
tivation of the NEA Overseas Teacher 





other. The lack of substantially unified 
teachers organizations in most of Eu- 
rope outside of Scotland and Bavaria 
is another very serious handicap. The 
Communists, in Europe and elsewhere, 
never cease to try to block unity among 
the teaching profession of the world. 
They pay teachers a very great com- 
pliment in the amount of effort they 
devote to this cause. 

The bitter personal and_ political 
animosities which have grown up here 
in the United States around the con- 
duct of our foreign policy in the Ori- 
ent add to the difficulty of interpreting 
our brawling and diverse nation to 
peoples of other lands. The rather con- 
sistent subordination of education to 
what may be called public relations in 
the administration of the occupied 
countries, in the structure of our em- 
bassies abroad, and in our delegations 
to UNESCO, must also be entered on 
the negative side of the ledger. 

The growing tendency abroad to 
look upon the United States as an in- 
exhaustible source of material help, 
while at the same time some foreign 
intellectuals affect to despise our cul- 
tural and educational achievements, is 
another serious difficulty. And yet, it 
does seem to me that, on balance, and 
in spite of the importance of these 
negative factors, the wisdom and hu- 
manity of our own policy as compared 
with the stupidity and ruthlessness of 
the Russian’s have given our cause a 
substantial advantage in the struggle 
for the loyalties of men. 


Our Next Steps 


For the teaching profession, some of 
the next steps are reasonably clear. 

(1) We should continue to pro- 
mote, and if possible to expand, pro- 
grams for the travel and interchange 
of teachers and students across na- 
tional boundaries. 
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Fund gives us an opportunity to do 
this. 

(3) We should continue to teach 
our youth (and to practice ourselves) 
a serious and responsible attitude to- 
ward considerations of American for- 
eign policy. 

(4) We should continue to teach 
about the work of the United Nations, 
and the activities associated with it. 
The establishment of the NEA United 
Nations Education Service now enables 
any school system in America to re- 
ceive a steady flow of useful teaching 
materials about the United Nations 
and to have its part in presenting the 
views of education to the appropriate 
bodies of the United Nations. 

(5) Overseas education about the 
American way is good. How well do 
we teach it at home? Do we really 
succeed as well with our own children 
as we do with the people of other 
lands? Help your children to see 
America as it really is—a nation and 
a people of honesty, generosity, and 
courage. 


Strength at Home 


We can recognize three important 
facts about the nature of the current 
threat to the security of the United 
States: 

First, the emergency is expected to 
last a long time, perhaps for decades. 
Since we face a protracted emergency 
the care and education of young peo- 
ple take on increasing importance. 

SECOND, the emergency is in large 
part a struggle for the minds and loy- 
alties of men. Only people who have 
been well taught in their own loyalties 
will be able to protect the institutions 
and ideals of this nation, or to win 
others to support the cause of freedom. 

THIRD, in terms of sheer numbers 
the United States is at a marked dis- 
advantage. Fortunately, however, this 


country can maintain and extend in- 
dustrial superiority by training loyal 
citizens and highly productive wor!:- 
ers. 

Thus, three salient circumstances cf 
the current crisis-——the probable long 
duration of the emergency, the fact 
that it is a competition of ideas, and 
the fact that our advantage resides in 
educated men rather than in numbers 
alone—all combine to stress the top 
priority in education for national se- 
curity. 


Free Loyalty 


A nation which is uncertain of its 
goals or divided with reference to its 
basic values and institutions is a weak 
nation. No matter how large its Army 
or how big its guns a nation can be 
destroyed by the loss of its moral and 
spiritual values as well as by military 
defeat. Given the American tradition 
of freedom it is both impossible and 
wrong to try to develop loyalty by in- 
timidation, regimentation, or propa- 
ganda. Only a loyalty which is freely 
offered on the basis of information, 
education, and understanding is good 
enough for the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

That education is an essential ele- 
ment of national defense has often 
been declared by responsible national 
leaders. General Eisenhower said: “To 
neglect our school system would be a 
crime against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to all 
our freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault.” He said further: 
“Where our schools are concerned no 
external threat can excuse negligence, 
no menace can justify a halt to prog- 
ress.” Many other respected national 
leaders have said substantially the 
same thing. 


Protection in Time of Crisis 

But we would make a great mistake 
if we supposed that these assurances 
from officials high in the national 
esteem would protect the public schools 
in a time of crisis, or make them fully 
available to meet the needs of the na- 
tion. The history of education during 
the two great wars which have punc- 
tuated this century is by no means en- 
couraging. 

During World War I, leaders of edu- 
cation warned the public of the dan- 
gers arising out of the fact that edu- 
cational support lagged behind educa- 
tional needs and rising living costs. In 
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1918 the President of the National 
}ducation Association warned that én- 
rolments in teacher training schools 
had declined as much as 60 per cent. 
The Committee on Salaries, Tenure, 
and Pensions spoke of “The threat- 
ened collapse of the teaching profes- 
sion.” The very day after the Armis- 
tice was signed, President Wilson re- 
leased a special request that all quali- 
fied teachers return to the classroom. 

But it was too late. The warnings 
had fallen upon deaf ears. Events soon 
showed that the forecasts had not been 
exaggerated. Two years after the war, 
the Commissioner of Education re- 
ported over 18,000 schools closed for 
lack of a teacher. By 1923, one out of 
every seven rural teachers had less 
than one year of training beyond the 
eighth grade. The results showed up 
dramatically a little later. In World 
War II, 659,000 men were rejected for 
the Army on account of educational 
deficiencies, and over 300,000 men 
had to be taught to write simple sen- 
tences. 

When the nation entered the Second 
World War, the teaching profession, 
after careful surveys, again called the 
attention of the public to the certain 
consequences of procrastination and 
neglect. Proposals were made that sal- 
aries of teachers be adjusted to rising 
living costs. The Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association appealed 
directly to all local school boards. 
Across the nation, a hundred thousand 
teachers left the classroom in a single 
year. Meanwhile the school building 
deficit, already serious because of re- 
duced construction during the depres- 
sion, continued to grow worse. 

Once again, after World War II, as 
after World War I, events proved that 
the gravity of the emergency had not 
been exaggerated. It was not until 
about 1948, however, that headlines 
and magazine articles belatedly pro- 
claimed the educational emergency. 
The facts should have been no surprise 
to any literate person. They were fully 
available to all in a position of public 
responsibility. Precisely those things 
happened concerning which the pro- 
fession had foretold. There was a 
shortage of teachers, particularly at the 
elementary school level, with no pros- 
pect of immediate relief because of the 
four-year lag between enrolment of a 
prospective teacher in a teacher train- 
ing institution and qualification for ac- 
tive classroom service. 
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This excursion into history reveals 
a record in which we can take no 
pride. On two previous occasions 
within living memories, major na- 
tional crises have been allowed to un- 
dermine the schools, have left a legacy 
which continues to enfeeble the schools 
today, have made it more difficult for 
the nation to meet subsequent crises, 
and have injured the education oppor- 
tunities of two generations. 

Will this record of inattention and 
short-sightedness be repeated now? 
That question is being decided at this 
moment by local boards of education, 
by local and state fiscal authorities, by 
state legislatures and governors and 
by the Congress and the executive 
agencies of the U. S. Government. We 
in the teaching profession must unite 
our strength as never before to see 
that they give the right answer. 


Organize for Success 


Thus whether we look at education 
as an effort to cultivate friendship and 
understanding across international bor- 
ders, or whether we look at it as a 


means of strengthening the internal 
security of the United States, we are 
bound to feel, I think, that our pro- 
fession has unusual responsibilities 
and unusual opportunities in these 
days. 

The world we live in requires or- 
ganization for success. Although Penn- 
sylvania has one of the finest records 
in the nation, nearly a quarter of all 
the teachers in your State are not mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. A few of these non-participat- 
ing teachers seem to think they can 
strengthen the teaching profession and 
the public school system by joining 
splinter organizations of various kinds. 
Most of them, however, have made no 
such decision. They are merely inert 
and unawakened. 

A conference of leaders such as this 
has a clear task before it—to increase 
the effectiveness of our local, state, and 
national professional associations so 
that our profession can continue to 
help build the security of the United 
States at home and international good 
will abroad. 





Pennsylvanians in Exchange Positions 


Pennsylvania teachers who are enjoying the privilege of teaching in other 
countries for the school year 1951-52 are listed below. Listed opposite the Penn- 
sylvania teacher is the teacher with whom he or she is exchanging and the coun- 
try from which he or she comes. In three of the cases no teacher is being sent 
from the foreign country to exchange with the American teacher. 


Lois Baker 


Charleroi 


Robert Chegwidden 


New Kensington 


Gladys Dunkelberger 


Indiana 


Gerald Hamm 
Philadelphia 


Harriet Mathison 
New Kensington 


Gertrude Parker 
Butler 


Ruth Rockenstein 
Pittsburgh 


Mrs. Gwladys Simon 
Danville 


Robert Stevenson 
Pittsburgh 


Harold Weigel 
Carlisle 


Ann Pattison 


England 


David Devine 
England 


No exchange 
Austria 


Owen Leary 
Scotland 


Phyllis Probert 
Wales 


Freda Williams 
England 


Eileen Sibley 
England 


No exchange 
Ceylon 


Gordon Stubbs 
Scotland 


No exchange 
Austria 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The President’s Corner 


The words that follow will be my 
final message to you as President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation in 1951. I find it most diffi- 
cult to phrase this message—difficult 
because I cannot command the words 
to express the full measure of my ap- 
preciation for the loyalty of each of 
you—members of our great profes- 
sion and members of our great pro- 
fessional organization—the Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association—to 
our ideals and objectives. 

The year was unique in that it was 
the first year in the history of the As- 
sociation that the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly extended during the 
full year of the President’s term. Never 
in my life have 365 days passed more 
quickly. 

A year in the life of our Association 
is a short time, yet I believe that our 
achievements this year in advancing 
the professional educational program 
in Pennsylvania through legislation 
and united professional activity will be 
recorded in the annals of the history of 
our Association as one of our grandest 
years. This is because you, the 55,000 
‘members, are the PSEA. 

I express my deepest gratitude to 
you for your loyalty. I express sin- 
cere appreciation to all our committee 
members, officers of the Association, 
and members of Headquarters Staff for 
the diligence and fidelity with which 
they have served. I am indebted to 
Francis B. Haas, our State Superin- 
tendent, and his associates in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for 
their unfailing cooperation. 

United in our belief in public edu- 
cation, our Association this year has 
fulfilled the mission envisioned for it 
by its early founders. To all of you 
my sincere thanks and good wishes for 


your part in our great program of pro-' 


fessional advancement in 1951. 

I close my message assured that in 
1952 the forward march will continue 
with firm step, with heads high, and 
with eyes to the future in our service 
to the youth of Pennsylvania and our 
loyalty to the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association.—JoHN M. LUMLEY, 
President, PSEA, Dushore 
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Northeastern District 
Sponsors Second 
Professional Conference 


Cooperating with the PSEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the North- 
eastern Convention District sponsored 
its second conference with the theme, 
“Strengthening the Profession of 
Teaching.” Delegates gathered in Old 
Main school, Sunbury, on September 
26. 

Ruth E. Krapf, president of the 
Northeastern district, served as con- 
ference committee chairman and pre- 
sided at a dinner held in the Susque- 
hanna Country Club. Speaking to the 
topic at the dinner was John M. Lum- 
ley, President of the PSEA, Dushore. 

Recorders from the five group meet- 
ings held during the afternoon made 
their reports at the dinner. These 
groups discussed (1) Providing More 
Favorable Conditions for Teaching 
(Economic, Social, Professional) ; (2) 
Maintaining a Satisfactory Balance be- 
tween Supply and Demand; (3) Keep- 
ing Abreast with the Times; (4) 
Weighing the Teacher Load (In and 
Out of the Classroom) ; (5) Establish- 
ing Relations between Directors, Su- 
perintendents, Teachers, and the Pub- 
lic that are Conducive to a Good 
School System. 


PSPA Honors Past Officers 


The Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, at its 20th annual conven- 
tion in Reading on November 9 and 
10, gave three of its past officers gold 
awards. 

In recognition not only of their out- 
standing contribution to school jour- 
nalism in Pennsylvania, but also of 
their pioneer work in helping to or- 
ganize the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association and guide it through its 
early years, three former members of 
the executive board were named as the 
recipients of the 1951 gold pin award 
—C. Groria Pau, Carrick Senior 
High School, Pittsburgh; GERTRUDE 
L. Turner, Abington Senior High 
School; and Miriam WENDLE, Wil- 
liamsport Senior High School. 

& 


The 1952 


Executive Couneil 


Under our Constitution, the 1952 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 
l. The President 
2. The Vice President 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


I]. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 
1. Administration 
2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 
ment 
3. Higher Education 
4. Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 
5. Supervision and Curriculum 


III. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE CONVENTION DIS. 
TRICTS 
1. Central—Lawrence FE. Mc- 
Knight, Williamsport, Admin- 
istrator, one year 

2. Central-Western—John E. Da- 
vis, Indiana, administrator, 
two years 

3. Eastern—Edwin D. Clauss, 
Allentown, classroom teacher, 
one year 

4. Midwestern—Willard M. Ste- 
vens, Clarion, administrator, 
two years 

5. Northeastern—H. Austin Sny- 
der, Sayre, administrator, two 
years 

6. Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, 

Franklin, classroom teacher, 

two years 

Southeastern—J. Wallace Sa- 

ner, Darby, administrator, two 


N 


years 
8. Southern—Mrs. Carolyn K. 
Morton, York, classroom 


teacher, one year 

9. Western—A. Nelson Addle- 
man, Allegheny County, ad- 
ministrator, one year; Helen 
M. Brennan, Pittsburgh, ad- 
ministrator, two years 


If you cannot do great things, you can do 
small things in a great way.—James Clarke 


Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains. The more one 
has to do the more he is able to accomplish.— 
Sir Thomas Buxton 
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Convention District 
Elections 








HAZEL RANKIN 
President 
Northwestern 
Convention 
District 
























































Northwestern District 


Hazel Rankin of Franklin was elect- 
ed president of the Northwestern Con- 
vention District at its meeting in Erie, 
October 15. Other officers are: 


Vice President—Floyd B. Peters, 
Meadville 


Secretary—William C. Frye, Mead- 
ville 


JOHN E. DAVIS 
President 


Central-Western 
Convention 
District 


Central-Western 


John E. Davis of Indiana was elect- 
ed president of the Central-Western 
Convention District at its meeting in 
Indiana, October 18 and 19. 


WILLARD M. 
STEVENS 
President 

Midwestern 
Convention 
District 





Midwestern 


Willard M. Stevens of Clarion was 
elected president of the Midwestern 
Convention District at its meeting in 
New Castle, October 5. Other officers 


are: 
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Vice President—Fern McCune, Am- 
bridge 

Secretary—C. Earl Shank, Aliquip- 
pa 


Edinboro Founds 
FTA Chapter 


State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
has 46 charter members in its new 
chapter of FTA established in March. 
H. L. Offner, dean of instruction, is 
chief adviser and Earnest LaFollette 
and John Hoshauer are co-sponsors. 

For the organization eleven com- 
mittees have been set up. Richard 
Dixon, Jr., is president; John Malicky, 
vice president; Dorothy Tucker, sec- 
retary; Nancy Shay, librarian; Rich- 
ard Jensen, parliamentarian; and 
Nadine Snapp, song leader. 


Safety Poster Contest 


The eighth annual Traffic Safety 
Poster Contest is announced by the 
American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D. C. Rules covering the 
contest are available at affiliated AAA 
automobile clubs. The deadline date is 
April 1, 1952. 





» Mrs. Alexander Groskin was elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at its convention last fall in 
Harrisburg. She has been active for over 20 
years in parent-teacher work and has served 
the State association as a member of the 
board of managers, as State chairman of citi- 
zenship and parent education, and as State 
recording secretary and vice president. 


Mrs. Groskin, who lives in Philadelphia, has 
also been active in focal Parent-Teacher 
work. She has served as president of the 
Hatboro Parent Teachers Association, then as 
treasurer of the Montgomery County Council 
and county chairman of membership and par- 
ent education. 











Dear Miss North, 

What do you think about teachers 

serving on curriculum study commit- 

tees? Don’t you think teachers have 

too much to do in their own classrooms 

as it is without being on committees? 
Sincerely, 


Sara Senior High 


Dear Sara, 

I do think teachers have too much 
to do in their classrooms—and that’s 
why I think teachers must serve on 
curriculum study committees. If that 
seems like double talk, let me explain. 

If you’ve taught long enough you 
can remember when the textbook deter- 
mined what our basic curriculum 
would be. Each teacher began in 
September with page 1 and proceeded 
in orderly fashion to finish the last 
page by May 31. Then—things hap- 
pened. Textbooks began to get thicker 
and thicker until it became impossible 
to complete them in the school term. 

Meanwhile we began celebrating all 
the various special weeks of the year 
and community activities by teaching 
about them and working for them in 
the schools. Next came the changing 
of the activities that had been “extra” 
curricular into an integral part of the 
regular curriculum. While all these 
things were being added to the schools, 
nothing was being eliminated, and the 
length of the school day and term re- 
mained about the same. As a result in 
almost every high school teachers are 
burdened with an increasing load. 

When the teachers with the adminis- 
trative and supervising personnel to- 
gether decide what must be included 
in the curriculum and what must be 
eliminated, and the ways by which it 
must be done, the solution to many of 
the problems will appear. The class- 
room teachers are the ones who must 
work it out in the end so they are the 
ones who must think it out in the 
beginning. 

I know curriculum study committees 
seem to mean more work—but it is the 
more work that may make classroom 
teaching less hectic than it is now! 

Sincerely, 


Moog Porch 
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The Legislature 


Nears Adjournment 


(Report written December 20) 


The long, long session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will adjourn on Decem- 
ber 22. Since the report in the No- 
vember PSJ, p. 86, the following prog- 
ress can be reported: Controversy on 
taxes has been resolved. A broad base 
tax has not been adopted, but other 
substitute taxes have been approved to 
provide the funds members of the 
General Assembly consider necessary 
for the operation of the governmental 
functions of the Commonwealth dur- 
ing the next two years. 

The progress that has been made on 
PSEA legislation since the session re- 
convened on December 10 gives reason 
for a very optimistic outlook for the 
final enactment of most of our PSEA 
bills. The following bills have been 
passed by both houses and are on the 
Governor’s desk for his approval: 

H. B. 333—Salary schedule 

H. B. 334—-School subsidies 

H. B. 714—Teachers College 
salary schedule 

H. B. 163—-Subsidy for school build- 
ings 

H. B. 356—School Building Authori- 
ties 

H. B. 826—Retirement, 

final salary 

. B. 801—Permits purchase of previ- 

ous service not credited 

. B.652—Permits purchase of out-of- 

State service 

S. B. 399—Retention of membership in 

State Employes’ Retirement System 

for those who become school em- 

ployes 

. B. 400—Retention of membership in 

School Employes’ Retirement System 

for those who become State em- 

ployes 

S.B. 41—Retirement credit for cer- 
tain veterans 

H. B. 1468 and H. B. 1469—Permit 
purchase of former service and 
transfer of such funds to School Em- 
ployes’ or State Employes’ Retire- 
ment System 


S. B. 230—Sabbatical leave 


The controversial Loyalty Oath bill, 
S. B. 27, passed the House by a vote 
of 167 to 17 on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 19. Our opposition on this bill has 
already been stated. After it was acted 
upon on second reading a bi-partisan 
committee of members of the Senate 
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and the House was appointed to re- 
move the objectionable features of the 
bill as indicated in our statement of 
position and to consider other modifi- 
cations. This report was presented in 
the form of amendments on Tuesday, 
December 18, and final action was 
taken on Thursday, December 20. The 
bill then went back to the Senate for 
concurrence in the amendments. 

We anticipate that we can in the 
February JOURNAL give a complete 
statement of final action on our legis- 
lative program. 


If a man does not make new acquaintances, 
as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself left alone. A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair—Samuel Johnson 


We Haven't Really Told Them—I think the 
majority of Americans would want good schools 
if they understood what constitutes good 
schools. I think they would be glad to pay for 
them if they could see what they were getting 
for their money. It is because real estate men 
do a better job of communicating their views 
than we do that people vote down mill-levy 
increases and bond issues—Gunnar Horn in 
The English Journal 


Work does more than get us our living; it 1S 
our life.-—Henry Ford 








PRIMARY TEACHER HONORED 


At a recent banquet given by the teachers and directors and county office officials 

Mrs. Wylie Phelps, teacher in the Tunkhannock schools, was honored. Mrs. Phelps 

retired at the close of the past school term after 40 years of teaching in Wyoming 

County. Pictured above are, left to right: Edwin H. Kehrli, county superintendent; 

Mildred Stark, chairman of the faculty social committee; Mr. Phelps; Mrs. Phelps; and 
Frank T. Dolbear, supervising principal. 








Laura R. McCoy, who retired at the close of the 1949-50 school term after 30 years 


of service in Montoursville, was tendered a testimonial dinner by members of the school 
faculty. Miss McCoy was head of the high school commercial department. 

Seated, left to right, in the picture are: Mrs. Constance Hoyt; Elwood Blair; Mrs. 
W. W. Wilcox, board of education member; Ralph C. Smith, supervising principal; 
Miss McCoy; Mrs. Geraldine Flickinger, Montoursville Teachers’ Association president. 
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1952 Study Conference 
Childhood Education 


International 


The 1952 Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International will be held April 14-18 
in Philadelphia, a significant setting 
for the development of its theme, 
“Guiding Children in Freedom and 
Responsibility.” 

All Conference activities, with the 
exception of excursions and school 
visiting, will take place in Convention 
Hall. There will be no headquarters 
hotel. 

The Conference is financed largely 
through registration fees. The registra- 
tion fee for the five days is $10. The 
undergraduate student registration fee 
is $4. No provision is made for single- 
day registration since the program for 
the entire Conference is planned as a 
unit. Nonmembers as well as members 
will be welcome. For further informa- 
tion about the 1952 Study Conference 
write to Mary E. Leeper, Executive 
Secretary, Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200  Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


Adult Education Group 
Elects Officers 


Frank G. Davis, head of Bucknell 
University’s Department of Education, 
was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association for Adult Edu- 
cation at the annual conference at Her- 
shey in September. Other officers are 
Rose Cologne, Extension Division, 
Pennsylvania State College, vice presi- 
dent; Alfred D. Keator, Director, the 
State Library, Harrisburg, treasurer; 
and Hugh Pyle, Extension Division, 
Pennsylvania State College, secretary. 

The Association, which has as its ob- 
jectives the promotion of adult educa- 
tion throughout the State and the ex- 
emplification of adult education meth- 
ods, has had its importance accelerated 
by recent national and international 
events. 

Every organization whose activities 
involve the education of grownups in 
any field is urged to become an insti- 
tutional member of the Association. 
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KEEP 
POSTED 


Every person who is concerned about 
adult education in any field of study is 
urged to become an individual mem- 
ber. Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Hugh G. Pyle, 
Secretary, Central Extension Office, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. 


Junior Classical League 


Instructors of high school Latin 
classes are invited to affiliate their 
clubs now with the Junior Classical 
League with headquarters at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Adeline 
Reeping, Latrobe High School, State 
chairman of the Pennsylvania federa- 
tion, reports that there are 35 active 
chapters in Pennsylvania. 

The annual State convention will be 
held at Sacred Heart High School, 
Pittsburgh, Saturday, April 19, 1952. 
Each chapter is eligible to send two 
delegates. As many more students may 
come as care to do so. Only those 
chapters who have paid their $2 State 
dues to Quaestor Charles Lemmon, 
Latrobe High School, Latrobe, will be 


eligible to vote. 


Probing 
Professional 
Problems 


The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
held its fourth Annual Conference at 
State College, November 2-3, with 130 
representatives from the nine conven- 
tion districts of the PSEA in attend- 
ance. 

The theme “Probing Professional 
Problems” was attacked from every 
angle at two general sessions, three 
dinner meetings, and eight discussion 
groups. Following an analysis of the 
theme by Thomas P. North, commis- 
sion chairman, T. M. Stinnett, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, delivered a stirring key- 
note address on “Tensions, Teachers, 
Tomorrow.” 

Pertinent addresses at the dinner 
meetings were delivered by Marion R. 
Trabue, dean, Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege, and Harvey E. Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary, PSEA. President John 
M. Lumley brought formal greetings to 
the Conference. 

At the closing session Carolyn Pat- 
terson gave a comprehensive summary 
of the discussion group meetings, and 
Carl E. Seifert, conference chairman, 
concluded the Convention with a brief 
challenge to the delegates. 

In probing professional problems, 
the discussion groups considered both 
the immediate and long-range need 
for qualified teachers, providing for 
the continuing growth of the profes- 
sion, strengthening professional stand- 
ards and evaluating institutions that 
prepare teachers, developing teacher- 
community relationships, participating 
in Civil Defense, and improving ad- 
ministrative procedures. The groups 
were small enough to give thorough 
treatment to the several topics and to 
make concrete recommendations for 
the improvement of the profession. 

In charge of local arrangements 
were Charles M. Long and Donald 
McGarey of the Pennsylvania State 
College. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February. 


1. Have State Delegate(s) in- 
terpret to membership at Lo- 
cal Branch meeting the sig- 
nificant deliberations of the 
1951 PSEA House of Dele- 
gates from the summarization 
article in the February issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

2. Re-emphasize the goals to be 
achieved during the remain- 
der of this school year by the 
Local Branch through its 
functioning committees 

3. Plan to elect 1952-53 officers 
this spring 

4. Make final check on member- 
ship—local, State, and Na- 
tional—and NEA affiliation 

5. Continue PSEA Defense 
Fund Campaign 

6. Each Local Branch should 
plan now to be represented 
at the Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop scheduled for the 
week of August 18 at Penn 
Hall, Chambersburg 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF LOUIS RITZIE 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania 
No. 748° October Term, 1951 
Opinion Filed October 18, 1951 
Facts: Louis Ritzie was a professional 
employe of the school district of the 
Borough of Dupont and held the posi- 
tion of principal of the elementary 
schools at a salary of $3,750 per year. 
On January 5, 1950, the district abol- 
ished the office and notified Mr. Ritzie 
his services were no longer required. 
Following this notification, he reported 
for duty to the supervising principal 
but received no assignment. Mr. Ritzie 
then filed a complaint in mandamus 
asking that the Court reinstate him as a 
member of the teaching staff. The Court 
ordered his reinstatement. Pursuant 
to the direction and order of the Court, 
Mr. Ritzie was reinstated as a member 
of the teaching staff and a professional 
employe’s contract was tendered him 
fixing his salary at $2,900. He refused 
to accept the contract on the grounds 
that it constituted a demotion in sal- 
ary. At his request a hearing was had 
before the board, which board con- 
cluded that there was no demotion and 
an appeal to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was dismissed by 
the Superintendent for lack of juris- 
diction. From the action of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, an ap- 
peal was taken to the Common Pleas 
Court of Luzerne County. 


QueEsTION: May the salary of a profes- © 


sional employe holding the position of 
principal of the elementary schools of 
a district be reduced upon the discon- 
tinuance of the office of principal and 
the assignment of the employe to a 
teaching position? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: The Court held that the 
position of principal of the elementary 
school being a non-mandated office 
could be discontinued by the board in 
its discretion, and if the professional 
employe is assigned to the next highest 
ranking position in accordance with 
his qualifications and _ certification, 
there is no demotion in the type of 
position. However, although there was 
no demotion in type of position, the 
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Court concluded there was a demotion 
in salary, following the previous ruling 
of our Supreme Court in the Case of 
Streibert vs. York School District, 339 
Pa. 119. In that case the office of dean 
of girls was abolished and the profes- 
sional employe who held that position 
at an annual salary of $2,500 was 
tendered a contract for $2,200 per 
year which she refused to execute. In 
the Streibert Case, the Court said 
“, . The mere abolition of the office 
of dean of girls did not terminate 
plaintiff's contract under the existing 
circumstances. If we were to accept 
such a view the intent of the legisla- 
ture would be effectively defeated.” 

Section 1151 of the Public School 
Code specifically provides “. . . There 
shall be no demotion of any profes- 
sional employe either in salary or in 
type of position without the consent 
of the employe.” The Court said that 
the only judicial exception.to the plain 
language of the Code is the case when 
all salaries of all employes are gener- 
ally reduced by action of the board. 
Since there was.no such general reduc- 
tion made by the board of school di- 
rectors of Dupont Borough school dis- 
trict, the action taken in reducing Mr. 
Ritzie’s compensation was held to be a 
demotion in salary. 

The Court concluded as follows: 

“Although there is much to com- 
mend the contention of the School Dis- 
trict, that when the position of Princi- 
pal of Elementary Schools was abol- 
ished the salary went with it, we are 
constrained to hold, in view of the 
statute and the judicial interpretations, 
that the appellant was demoted when 
his salary was reduced without his con- 
sent.” 


APPEAL OF DOROTHY S. TRAVIS 
vs. 
E. S. TETER, et al. 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania 
No. 249 January Term, 1950 
Opinion Filed October 10, 1951 


Facts: Mrs. Travis was a temporary 
professional employe of Lehman Town- 
ship school district. She served the 
district for two. years. All ratings 
given her during her period of service 
were satisfactory until the final rating 


of the county superintendent, dated 
June 30, 1949. The superintendent in 
his communication to Mrs. Travis indi- 
cated his rating was based upon a let- 
ter from the supervising principal of 
Lehman Township recommending that 
she be given an unsatisfactory rating. 
Mrs. Travis alleged that the rating was 
improper, since the Public School 
Code of 1949 required the rating to 
be made by the county superin- 
tendent. She, therefore, instituted a 
mandamus action in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Luzerne County re- 
questing the Court to enter an order 
declaring the rating given by Superin- 
tendent Teter illegal; that she be given 
a satisfactory rating; that the school 
district be directed to tender her a pro- 
fessional employe’s contract and that 
the school district be directed to pay 
her compensation during the time she 
was improperly dismissed. 


QuesTIoNn: Under the Public School 
Code of 1949; was a professional em- 
ploye entitled to be rated by any per- 


son other than the county superinten- 
dent? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Court held that. un- 
der the School Code in effect on June 
30, 1949, the rating .of a temporary 
professional employe could be made 
only by the county superintendent. The 
Court found, as a result of a special 
verdict of the jury, that the rating of 
Superintendent Teter was not based 
upon his own personal belief and 
judgment. It therefore directed Super- 
intendent Teter to rate Mrs. Travis in 
accordance with his own personal be- 
lief and judgment. The Court refused 
to order the school district to issue a 
professional employe’s contract be- 
cause such a contract can be issued 
only upon the completion of two years 
of satisfactory service. Since the off- 
cial notification by the county superin- 
tendent’s office to the school district 
was that Mrs. Travis’ rating was un- 
satisfactory at the end of her second 
year of service, the school district had 
no right to issue a professional em- 
ploye’s contract even though the rating 
of the county superintendent may have 
been improperly made. The conclusion 
of the Court still leaves the issue as to 
the status of Mrs. Travis undecided. 
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APPEAL OF A. TODD CORONWAY 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


No. 785 June Term, 1951 


Opinion Filed October 22, 1951 
Facts: Mr. Coronway was a profes- 
sional employe of the school district of 
the Borough of Lansdowne and was as- 
signed to collect tickets at a football 
game. On November 22, 1950, he noti- 
fied the school board that he consid- 
ered this assignment a demotion in 
type of position and requested a hear- 
ing. A hearing was granted and upon 
its conclusion on March 12, 1951, the 
board decided that Mr. Coronway had 
not been demoted either in salary or 
type of position. An appeal was taken 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction who upheld the action of the 
board. The matter then came before 
the Court of Common Pleas of Dela- 
ware County on appeal from the de- 
cision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Under the testimony taken 
before the school board, Mr. Coronway 


stated that he had no objection to ac- | 


tivities “connected directly with the 
formal phase of the school” and only 
objected to working after the close of 
the daily session and on Saturdays 
without pay at activities that are “held 
to raise money where the audience is 
made up of anybody that pays to 
come in.” 


QuESTION: May a school teacher who 
is a professional employe be assigned 
to collect football tickets at a game 
where the general public is admitted 
upon payment of an admission fee? 


AnsweER: No. 


Discussion: Although, in the original 
request by Mr. Coronway for a hear- 
ing before the school board on the 
question of a demotion, he raised the 
issue of the right of the board to as- 
sign him to general extracurricular du- 
ties after the close of the daily session 
of school, the testimony as it developed 
limited the demotion to the right to 
assign him to the collection of tickets 
at a football game to which the public 
was generally invited upon payment of 
an admission fee. The Court so spe- 
cifically stated in its opinion. 

The Court noted that Mr. Coron- 
way’s teaching certificate covered the 
subjects of social science and physical 
science only. It commented upon the 
right of a board to assign the appel- 
lant, Coronway, to collect tickets as 
follows: 
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“It is well known and the petitioner 
by his testimony admits that the du- 
ties of teachers are professional and 
cannot be measured with a time clock. 
Modern day schools are more and 
more offering to their students oppor- 
tunities to participate in extracurricu- 
lar activities, most, if not all, of which 
broaden the experience and knowledge 
of the pupils participating therein. The 
assignment of teachers to supervise 
such activities is well within the powers 
of the school boards. However, we can- 
not see how an assignment to collect 
tickets at a football game can be con- 
sidered in such a category.” 

The Court pointed out that the 
teacher’s contract entitles the board to 
establish a salary schedule; that pur- 
suant to said authority, the Lansdowne 
school board adopted such a schedule 
including in-service training, sponsor- 
ing or supervising class or school ac- 
tivities, coaching, committee and fac- 
ulty meetings, home visits, field trips, 
and other activities usually considered 
a part of the teaching load as may be 
recommended by the supervisory staff 
of the school and approved by the 
board. The Court noted that the only 
possible clause in the salary schedule 
above referred to which could possibly 
cover ticket collecting at a football 
game would be “other activities usu- 
ally considered a part of the teaching 
load.” 

The Court noted that for years male 
teachers of the district had received 
such assignments and performed them. 
It concluded, however, that the Court 
did not feel that the fact that such as- 
signments had been made and per- 
formed in the past was a justification 
for the assignment given Mr. Coron- 
way if it was not reasonable and prop- 
er. The Court concluded that the as- 
signment to collect tickets was not 
within the scope of the teaching du- 
ties of a professional employe. 


Executive Council 


The Executive Council, at the call 
of the President, met at Pennsylvania 
State College, November 2, at 2:30 
p.m. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude. Barber, 
Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, 
Isabel Epley, Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth 
E. Krapf, Herbert P. Lauterbach, John 
M. Lumley, Lawrence E. McKnight, 
Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, E. Vernece 


Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., D. V. 
Skala, Lucy.A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, Ralph E. Heiges, . Eugene 
Moriarty, Jay Neff, Mabel Studebaker. 

A. C. Moser of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Kilmer, 
seconded by Doctor Addleman, the 
minutes of the October 13 meeting 
were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—President 
Lumley reported on the meetings and 
conferences he had attended sponsored 
by Local Branches, Convention Dis- 
tricts, and Departments. He expressed 
great satisfaction at the high spirit and 
enthusiasm which was_ evidenced 
throughout all areas of the State. 

At the request of the President the 
Executive Secretary joined in report- 
ing on conferences on the Loyalty Oath 
held with the leaders of service groups 
on Monday, October 29, and with the 
Attorney General and his Deputy on 
Wednesday, October 31. 

In each ‘instance the statement of the 
Executive Council and Legislative 
Committee was presented and re- 
quested amendments discussed in de- 
tail. Everyone promised to give care- 
ful consideration to our proposals and 
expressed great satisfaction for the op- 
portunity of the mutual discussion of 
this problem. 


REPORT OF THE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Skala, seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary was adopted. 


LecaL ServicE—The report of Mr. 
Adler on his services to members and 
before the courts on legal issues was 
accepted on motion of Mr. Kilmer, sec- 
onded by Miss Barber. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts reported on the. 
successful meetings held to date. 

Mr. Lauterbach, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
reported on the Classroom Teacher 
Conference at Bedford Springs, Octo- 
ber 19-20. 

Miss Barber, president of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum, told of the first annual and equal- 
ly successful conference of her Depart- 
ment at State College, October 25-26. 

Mrs. Morton reported the Southern 
Convention District was planning to 
hold a conference on March 1 under 
the guidance of the Teacher Education 
Commission. 
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Attention was directed to the first 
conference in Harrisburg, November 
16 and 17, by the Department of High- 
er Education, Ralph E. Heiges, presi- 
dent. 

Miss Barber presented recommenda- 
tions from her Department— 


1. Definitions of supervisors 

It was moved by Miss Barber, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, that the Presi- 
dent appoint a subcommittee of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to study, improve, and 
discuss with the State Council of Edu- 
cation the definitions suggested. Mo- 
tion carried. 


2. Proposed salary schedule 

Miss Barber also suggested a pro- 
posed salary schedule for supervisors 
as recommended by her Department. 
It was moved by Miss Barber, sec- 
onded by Miss Epley, that the sched- 
ule be referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for study and action. Motion 
carried. 

Miss Krapf reported in detail on the 
objections that had been raised by vet- 
eran and religious groups against the 
appearance of Ernest 0. Melby, dean 
of the School of Education, New York 
University, in the Hazleton High 
School before, the Northeastern Con- 
vention District on November 16. She 
stated that after extensive communica- 
tion and a final appearance before the 
Board of Education, the Board had 
voted approval for the use of the 
Hazleton High School for his appear- 
ance. 

The President called on Mr. Moser 
who responded by discussing his ac- 
tivities and work in Bavaria during the 
summer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DIs- 
TRESSED ScHooL Districts—Doctor 
Carson, chairman of the joint commit- 
tee of the Executive Council, the Legis- 
lative Committee, and the Schuylkill 
County Local Branch of the PSEA, re- 
ported on the field study that was made 
on the distressed school district situa- 
tion and stated he was encouraged by 
the information that had been received 
and the committee hoped to present 
both an immediate and a long-term so- 
lution to remedy the situation. 


New Business 

PSEA Retirement Trust Fund—The 
Executive Secretary reported that sev- 
eral meetings of the PSEA Board of 
Retirement Trustees had been held 
with Mr. Huggins and that a detailed 
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plan was in preparation for investment 
of the funds and complete operation 
of the plan as adopted by the 1950 
House of Delegates. 


Petitions of Sections of Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum—On mo- 
tion of Miss Barber, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, the petition of the Section of 
Supervisors and Directors of Elemen- 
tary Instruction was approved to 
change the name to Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 

On motion of Miss Barber, seconded 
by Miss Krapf, the petition was ap- 
proved to change the name of the 
Atypical Children Section to Special 
Education Section. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

A. Todd Coronway—A communication 
was presented from Mr. Coronway re- 
questing further financial assistance in 
his legal case which had resulted in 
favorable opinion by the Delaware 
County court. 

On motion of Mr. Kilmer, seconded 
by Doctor Addleman, the Council 
voted financial assistance in the 
amount of $195.15, one-third of the 
cost. 


Clyde E. Bounds—A communication 
was presented from Mr. Bounds re- 
questing an interpretation on policy 
with reference to eligibility of a mem- 
ber as a candidate for an office in a 
Convention District when his teaching 
duties had recently been assigned in a 
joint district outside the County and 
the boundary of the Convention Dis- 
trict. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Miss Krapf, that a subcom- 
mittee of the Council be appointed to 
determine policy in a situation of this 
kind. Motion carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Council adjourn- 
ed at 5:45 p.m.—H. E. Gayman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 


November 24 


The Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, No- 
vember 24, at 9:50 a.m., with John 
M. Lumley, President, presiding. 
Rott Catt—Those present were A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude Barber, 
Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, 
Isabel Epley, Ralph E. Heiges, Floyd 
H. Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Law- 
rence E. McKnight, Eugene V. Moriar- 


ty, Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, Jay Neff, 
E. Vernece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Jr., D. V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, Mabel Studebaker, Lucy A. 
Valero. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
A. C. Moser, R. C. Webster, and Eu- 
gene P. Bertin of Headquarters Stafi 
met with the Council. 


MinuTEs—On motion of Mrs. Morton, 
seconded by Miss Saeger, the minutes 
of the November 2 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley called attention to the release of 
the Pennsylvania Economy League on 
the budget and fiscal policies, and to 
the Associated Press article carrying 
a statement from the President in op- 
position to the Economy League pro- 
posal. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Mr. Skala, the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary was approved. 


LecaL SEeRvicE—The report of Mr. 
Adler on his services to members and 
before the courts on legal issues was. 
accepted on motion of Mr. Sandy, sec- 


onded by Miss Barber. 


STATE CONVENTION 

Constitutional Ballot—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Doctor 
Heiges the Council voted to use the 
short form for amendments on the: 
constitutional ballot. 


Social Committee—Miss Barber, 
chairman, reported on the plans for 
the social functions during the conven- 
tion and asked members of the Coun- 
cil to serve as hosts and hostesses. 


Association Activities—The Presi- 
dents of Convention Districts and De- 
partments reported on activities in 
their particular fields, and Mr. Web- 
ster expressed appreciation to the 
members of the Council and State 
Committees who helped with the Local 
Leaders’ Conferences. 

Mr. Moser said the State Department 
had approved the request for the Pres- 
idents of two Bavarian Teacher groups- 
to spend sixty to ninety days in the 
United States. They will be here dur- 
ing the annual State Convention. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Definition of Membership—Miss Ep- 
ley, chairman, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 
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I. Membership in Convention Dis- 
tricts : 
A. In jointures formed by school 

districts which are in two dif- 

ferent convention districts 

1. The membership of teachers 
shall be determined by the 
geographic location of the 
school to which the teacher 
is assigned 

2. The membership of super- 
visors whose supervisory 
jurisdiction is in two or 
more convention districts 
shall be determined by the 
geographic location of the 
supervisory office 

3. The membership of super- 
visors whose supervisory 
jurisdiction is entirely with- 
in one convention district 
shall be in the convention 
district where such super- 
vision lies. 


II. Membership in Local Branches 

A. In jointures formed by combi- 
nations of school districts with- 
in a county, one of which is in- 
dependent and the other of 
which is under the supervision 
of the county superintendent, 
the teachers shall be members 
of the local branch, either 
county or independent district, 
which is responsible for their 
professional supervision. 

B. The membership of supervisors 
whose supervisory jurisdiction 
is in two or more local branches 
shall be determined by the geo- 
graphic location of the super- 
visory office. 

C. In jointures crossing county 
lines but still in the same con- 
vention district the membership 
of supervisors whose supervi- 
sory jurisdiction is entirely 
within one local branch shall 
be in the local branch where 
such supervision lies. 


The report was accepted upon mo- 
tion of Doctor Addleman, seconded by 
Mr. Neff. 

Disability Insurance—Doctor Car- 
son, chairman, made a progress re- 
port. 

Supply and Demand—Doctor Heiges, 
chairman, presented a summary of a 
study made by Paul W. Cauffiel. A mo- 
tion was made by Doctor Heiges and 
seconded by Mr. Skala that the report 
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be accepted and the committee dis- 
charged with thanks. Motion carried. 

On motion of Mr. Lauterbach, sec- 
onded by Mr. Kilmer, the problem of 
teacher supply and demand was re- 
ferred to the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
for further study. 

Definitions of Supervisors—Mr. 
Skala, chairman, moved that the Coun- 
cil approve the definitions as worked 
out and submitted by the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum and 
that they be referred to the State Coun- 
cil of Education. Seconded by Doctor 
Addleman. Carried. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Dis- 
TRESSED ScHooL Districts—Doctor 
Carson, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the Council, the Legislative 
Committee, and the Schuylkill County 
Local Branch of the PSEA, reported 
on the field study which the commit- 
tee made. He moved that the report be 
accepted as a progress report with the 
final report and recommendations to 
be submitted at the next meeting of 
the Council. Seconded by Mr. Kilmer. 


Carried. 


StaTE LeEcisLation—Miss Epley re- 
ported on the legislative situation and 
stated that the Senate Contact Com- 
mittees have been notified to contact 
Senators for immediate action on 
H. B. 333 and H. B. 334 when the 


General Assembly reconvenes. 


NEw Business 

Constitution of the Northeastern 
Convention District—Miss Krapf pre- 
sented the constitution of the North- 
eastern Convention District which had 
been adopted on November 15, 1951. 
The constitution was approved on mo- 
tion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded by 
Miss Epley. 
(At 12:30 the Council recessed for 
luncheon at the Harrisburger Hotel.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE PSEA 
CONSTITUTION 

The Council reviewed the amend- 
ments to the Constitution as sub- 
mitted for printing in the JOURNAL in- 
sofar as their intent would affect pol- 
icy of the Association and took action 
on the proposed amendments as fol- 
lows: 

An addition to Article V would pro- 
vide for the merging of a local branch 
with a county local branch. Doctor 
Heiges moved that it is the belief of 
the Executive Council that the accept- 
ance of the report of the subcommittee 


of the Executive Council on Defini- 
tion of Membership makes it unneces- 
sary to adopt the proposed amendment 
to Article V of the Constitution of the 
PSEA. Seconded by Mr. Neff. Carried. 

One amendment to Article III, 
Membership, which would prohibit 
membership in the PSEA to- one who 
advocates or is a member of a Com- 
munist Party, was approved upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Neff, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton. 

(At 1:15 p.m. Miss Epley withdrew.) 

Another amendment to Article I/]I, 
Membership, would require an appli- 
cant for membership beginning in 
1953-54 to possess a college degree. 
Mr. Clauss moved the approval of this 
amendment, seconded by Mr. Lauter- 
bach. Motion lost. 

Mr. Moriarty moved that the amend- 
ment be disapproved. Mr. Kilmer sec- 
onded and the motion carried. 

The amendment to Article VI, which 
would give the Local Branch one dele- 
gate for every 75 members, instead of 
100, was approved on motion of Mr. 
Kilmer, seconded by Doctor Carson. 

An amendment to Article VIII, De- 
partments, which would change “shall 
also nominate” to “may also nomi- 
nate its choice for president” was ap- 
proved upon motion of Mr. Lauter- 
bach, seconded by Mr. Neff. 

NEA Centennial Action Program— 
Upon motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Miss Saeger, the Centennial Action 
Program of the NEA as adopted at 
the San Francisco Convention was 
adopted in principle. 
ComMMUNICcCATIONS—C om munications 
were presented from the Eastern Con- 
vention District; Ivan J. Allshouse, 
Penfield; and Anne Pascasio, Turtle 
Creek. 

Clyde R. Uhler, president of the 
Easton Teachers Association, in a com- 
munication dated November 20, 1951, 
requested a legal interpretation of Op- 
tion I of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Law. 

It was moved by Doctor Addleman 
and seconded by Mr. Clauss that the 
President, the Executive Secretary, 
and the PSEA Attorney be empowered 
to secure an interpretation from the 
Attorney General and if necessary take 
the matter to court. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:00 P.M., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Addleman, seconded by 
Miss Barber, the Council adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, No- 
vember 17, at 9:30 a.M., with G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman, presiding. 


Roti Catt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champ- 
lin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, Isa- 
bel Epley, H. E. Gayman, Walter A. 
Kearney, Joseph Siegman, Mabel 
Simmons, G. Baker Thompson, and T. 
Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: William 
E. Griffith. 

John M. Lumley, President, A. C. 
Moser, R. C. Webster, Eugene P. Ber- 
tin, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 


ney, met with the committee. 


Minutes—The minutes of the meeting 
of October 13 were approved as mailed 
to the committee. 

Review or Acts—A review of the Acts 
passed by the 1951 General Assembly 
to date was presented to the committee 
by the chairman. 

Mr. Siegman presented a ruling from 
the Department of Public Instruction 
with regard to physical disability un- 
der the provisions of the Sick Leave 
Act. He suggested that the Sick Leave 
bill be studied in regard to physical 
disability. The committee discussed 
and considered recommendations. 

Mr. Thompson reviewed H. B. 
1185, Act 405. Mr. Williams presented 
letters from the Supervising Principals 
of Allegheny County and Luzerne 
County concerning this Act, with par- 
ticular reference to its effect on their 
tenure and salary. The committee 
agreed to cooperate with the officers 
of the Supervising Principals Associa- 
tion ,on these questions. 

DistRESsED Districts—Mr. Kearney 
reported for the Committee on Dis- 
tressed School Districts. He stated that 


county and school district officials in 
several of the counties and school dis- 
tricts affected have been interviewed 
and he pointed out certain “road 
blocks” in gathering information. He 
further stated that a final report is in 
preparation for the Legislative Com- 
mittee which would include recom- 
mendations for corrective legislation. 

The committee was of the opinion 
that H. B. 1134 by Mr. Andrews, which 
passed the House and is now in the 
Senate Education Committee, if en- 
acted, would be a step toward the soiu- 
tion of the Distressed School District 
problem. However, the committee felt 
that H. B. 1134 should be amended 
to make its provisions more specific. 
It was moved by Miss Epley, seconded 
by Mr. Duronio, that H. B. 1134 be 
supported. Motion carried. 

The committee also considered S. B. 
250 by Mr. Wagner, which provides for 
auditing of school district accounts by 
the Auditor General, as a step toward 
the solution of the Distressed School 
District problem. 


PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION—President 
Lumley gave a detailed summary of the 
activities to date concerning H. B. 
333 and H. B. 334. He emphasized 
that the Governor is a_ consistent 
friend of these bills. He recommended 
that contact committee members 
should contact all Senators before No- 
vember 26, requesting that these bills 
be passed immediately after the Senate 
reconvenes. 

The committee discussed and took 
under consideration the recommenda- 
tions of a proposed salary schedule 
presented by the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum. It was 
pointed out that this salary schedule 
would include Directors and Coordi- 
nators who are not included in H. B. 
333 and are not defined in law. 
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Mr. Thompson gave a report on the 
status of retirement legislation. 

In a discussion of the provisions of 
the Sabbatical Leave bill, S. B. 230, 
Mr. Adler stated that the present word- 
ing of the bill does include principals 
and does include employes in school 
districts of the first class A. 

Mr. Lumley reported on the meet- 
ing held with the veterans groups and 
a meeting with the Attorney General 
regarding S. B. 27, Printer’s Number 
615, by Mr. Pechan. He stated the At- 
torney General had agreed to give con- 
sideration to the amendments with the 
exception of proof of disloyalty. No in- 
formation has been received on the de- 
cision of the Attorney General since 
the time of this conference. 

It was stated that the penalty for 
the employment of teachers with emer- 
gency certificates will become effective 
automatically unless a bill to post- 
pone the Act is passed by the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Adler gave a brief review on 
the decision of the court on the Cor- 
onway case. 

The committee adjourned at 4:30 
P.M. with the reminder that H. B. 333 
and H. B. 334 are “musts” in their 
present form and that every Senator 
must be so informed.—A. CLatr Mo- 
SER, Acting Secretary 


CHARLEROI SCHOOL DISTRICT, dur- 
ing the Christmas recess, opened its 
new administration building and of- 
fices. The building is a two-story brick 
with an Extension Library on the first 
floor and the administration offices on 
the second floor. The administrative 
offices are comprised of a business of- 
fice, board room, conference room, su- 
perintendent’s office, secretary’s office, 
and reception room. The Extension 
Library is a continuation of the Char- 


| leroi Public Library, but now owned 


and operated by the school district as 
an extension education service to 


| Charleroi and all of the thirteen school 
| districts which pay the tuition of their 





elementary and secondary students in 
the city’s public schools. W. H. Clip- 
man, Jr., is superintendent. 

REETING 


100/ PROFIT SELLING Q usraphirag, RETIN 


The Ideal way to raise funds for 
school group activities. Sunshine 
cards sell quickly, earn big profits. 
Write today for Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan and samples on ap- 
proval.. Include name of school 
Mis, Senentebont yas” and group represented. 
y SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 

Dept. ST-1, 115 Fulton St. New York 38, N. Y. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


SoctAL Prostems. W. W. Weaver, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 800 pp. Wm. Sloane As- 
sociates, New York 


This discussion opens with a broad sur- 
vey of social trends in the United States 
and a judicious look at primary factors of 
causation. Then, a brief study of disasters 
is undertaken to familiarize the student 
with certain elements of problem situations 
that are to be analyzed in greater detail. 
Next is an examination of problems that 
present personal or individual crises, fol- 
lowed by a review of those that involve more 
inclusive groups and collective behavior. 
Among these the issues presented by war 
are probably the most comprehensive and 
compelling. The intermediate steps in pro- 
gression from the individual to the inter- 
national are matters of judgment to be met 
by the instructor according to the special 
situation that he faces in the classroom, or 
as he conceives of the framework within 
which the materials of his course are to be 
presented. 
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fication and college 
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DR. J. J. LOWDEN, Director 
Education Extension & 
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Two alone...a perfect 


HONEYMOON 


ENJOY the perfect privacy of a cottage all 
your own--automatically heated, with bath-- 
ata friendly guest house deep in wooded hills. 
Open all year for newlyweds only. All rates 
include meals... breakfast until 11:00. Men- 
tion dates if you wish our helpful “Three 
Honeymoon Plans” and other folders. 


The Farm on the Hill Swiftwater P.O., Pa. 
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TEACHING THE LANcuAGE Arts. W. F. Tidy- 
man and Marguerite Butterfield. 444 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $4.50 

Offering a functional and simplified order 
of treatment, the text begins with a survey 
of recent and present practices in teaching 
the language arts. This is followed by a con- 
sideration of the general problems of organ- 
ization and planning. Specific phases of the 
language problem are taken up next. Gen- 
eralizations, based upon a wealth of con- 
crete illustrations, substantiate the text’s 
inductive approach. Questions and _ exer- 
cises are provided throughout the text. 


Time For Poetry. A Teacher’s Anthology. 
May Hill Arbuthnot. 438 pp. Scott, 
Foresman. $2.20 


The author observes, “Poetry was meant 
to be spoken and heard. It began, genera- 
tions ago, as a speaking and listening expe- 
rience. . . . So children today thoroughly 
enjoy it—when they hear it read vigorously 
and don’t have to wrestle with its complex- 
ities on the printed page.” The 605 poems 
are so compiled as to lead children from the 
level of listening to nonsense verses to an 
appreciation of authentic poetry. Groupings 
cover ‘such a range of subjects as people, 
animals, travel, play, the ridiculous, magic, 
weather, holidays, and wisdom and beauty. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot has made an album of rec- 
ords showing some of the things that can 
be done in sharing poetry with children. 
While she reads the selections, the children 
are invited to respond with body movements, 
to join in the refrains, or just to listen. The 
album is called “Poetry Time” and consists 
of three records on which Mrs. Arbuthnot 
reads selections from her anthology. For 
teachers or parents. 


A BC or Pian Worps. Sir Ernest Gowers. 
160 pp. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 75c 

Guidance of the correct use of English 
for official and other purposes. The headings 
are arranged in alphabetical order: some 
deal with particular words or phrases, others 
with more general questions of grammar or 
style. Write the British Information Serv- 

ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

N. Y., for information concerning ordering. 


PasTIMES FOR THE PATIENT. Marguerite 
Ickis. Illustrations by Reba Selden Esh, 
Art Supervisor, Mifflin County. A. S. 
Barnes 
The title of this book need not be taken 
too literally. The author and illustrator pre- 
pared the book for hospitals and therapists, 
but a great many schools are using it for 
hobby classes. Each of its nineteen chapters 


describes a craft, hobby, or entertainment for. 


anyone who is looking for a new interest or 
recreational activity. Appealing are chapters 
on leather working, weaving, square knot- 
ting, fly making, photography. There are 
three chapters on games, puzzles, and magic. 
For teachers, program directors, as well as 





for anyone interested in acquiring or pro- 
moting any of these arts and crafts, the 
book is a compendium of valuable sugges- 
tions and techniques. It includes historical 
notes and anecdotes on the origin of certain 
crafts and in this respect has reference value. 
Orders should be sent to Marguerite Ickis, 
400 W. 118th St., New York City. Miss Ickis 
is selling the book for $1.25. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill: 
Let’s Be Popurar. Gail Brook Burket. 
$1.48 





This famous arithmetic 


was designed to crown you 
efforts with Better-Than-Ever 


ADVENTURES 
WITH NUMBERS 


By OSBORN and RIEFLING 


GRADES 1-8 


_— 





even poor readers 
understand 








there is no log -jam of 
skills in the middle grades 


you can tailor your 
program to fit each child 


that thinking with numbers 
becomes a teachable skill 


EVAN PHILLIPS e WALLACE L. STEES 
q tati 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS 1 + PASADENA 2 
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Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

Gypsy ReENpEzvous, Other Plays and 
Moods in Verse. Antoinette Frances 
Welton. $2 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

Fun For FIpettA. MAYBELLE THE DONKEY. 
Arensa Sondergaard and Mary M. Reed. 
$0.40 each 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

Brack Bonanza. How an Oil Hunt Grew 
into the Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. F. J. Taylor and E. M. Welty. 
$4 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 








EVJOVING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-6 


New FIRST EDITION in full four- 
color printing. A warm, friendly, 
personal approach to the teaching 
of the four basic English skills: 
Speaking, Listening, Reading,and 
Writing. Write for information. 


r THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. |e 


+ 249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. Prost AND 
" SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK — 








POETRY 


Please send me free information about 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES, GRADES 3-6. 


NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE 
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PsYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
Scuoot. M. F. Cleugh. $3.75. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
SaFety in Physical Education for the 
Classroom Teacher. National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education and American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. $0.50 
TeacHinc: A First Line OF DEFENSE. 
Official Group Reports of the Palo 
Alto Conference, June 27-30, 1951, Stan- 
ford University, California. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Dd. G. 


U. S. Government 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
CuLLtopEN (West Virginia) Improves Its 
Curriculum. $0.15 
A Directory oF 2002 16mm Fum Ltr 
BRARIES. $0.30 
EDUCATION OF VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
CuHILprEN. The Blind, The Partially See- 
ing. $0.20 
Home Economics in Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the United States. $0.20 
HOMEMAKING AND Famity Livinc. Boys 
and Girls Study. Developing Courses 
for llth and 12th Grade Pupils. $0.20 
Mopern Ways IN ONE AND Two TEACHER 
Scuoots. $0.20 
OFFERINGS AND ENROLMENTS IN HIGH 
ScHoo.t Susyects, 1948-1949. $0.30 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION PERTAINING TO EDUCATION IN Rv- 
RAL AND SMALL COMMUNITIES 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. Avail- 
able at Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. $0.55 
ScHooL Fire Sarety. $0.20 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DG 


Miscellaneous 

Guiweposts TO MoperRN CHILD SERVICE. 
A Survey of The Save the Children 
Federation. Payne Educational Sociol- 
ogy Foundation, Inc., 157 W. 13th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. $1 

THE [mMpAcT OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARA- 
TION OF HumAN Ricuts. Department 
of Social Affairs, United Nations, New 
York. $0.25 

IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH Group StupiEs. Seventh Year- 
book, Pennsylvania Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Sen- 
ior High School, Upper Darby. $1 

IsRAEL: Problems of Nation-Building. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 

Man-Mape Fisers. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


A MetHop oF MEASURING THE FINAN- 
cIAL ABILITY OF KENTUCKY ScHOOL 
Districts TO SUPPORT AN EDUCATIONAL 
ProcraM. September, 1951. Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service. College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. $0.50 

New VIEWPOINTS IN THE TEACHING OF THE 
Sociat Stupres. Annual Proceedings of 
the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies, 1949-1950. College Offset Press, 
148-150 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6 

1951 Directory OF VOCATIONAL COUNSEL- 
inc AceEnciEs. Ethical Practices Com- 


mittee, Box 64, Washington University, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. $1 











FRANKLIN and 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Theodore A. Distler, President 





CURRICULA IN 
Liberal Arts, Sciences, 
Business Administration, 

Air Force R.O.T.C. 


1952 SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 - August 30 


REGULAR SESSION 
September 1952 - June 1953 


Special Attention given to pre-medical, pre- 
dental, other pre-healing arts, pre-law, pre- 
theological, social service, business and sec- 
ondary education. 


Cooperative Engineering with 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Columbia University School of 
Engineering 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 





All Students Scheduled Individually 


Full credit granted to Junior College 
Transfers for courses with C grades 
or better. 





Competitive Scholarships for outstanding 
Secondary School Seniors 





For complete details write to 
Richard H. Winters 
Director of Admissions 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Franklin and Marshall College 
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Promoting GROWTH TOWARD MATURITY 
IN INTERPRETING WHAT Is Reap. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading, University of Chicago, 1951. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37,7. $3 

PrRooFr OF THE Puppinc. A Report on the 
Economic and Vocational Values of a 
Liberal Arts Education. Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa 

THE PuzztE oF Foop anp PEropie. A 
Geography Reader, UNESCO. Manhat- 
tan Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette St., 
New York 12, N. Y. $0.60 

A Report OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON READING, July 24-August 4, 
1950. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 

SoutH Arrica Topay. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. ¥. $0.25 

SpeepD! Stitt Pustic ENEMY NumsBer ONE. 
T. E. Transeau. Bureau of Highway 
Safety, Department of Revenue, Com- 
monwealth of Pa., Harrisburg 

THE SwepisH ScHoot Rerorm, 1950. 
Edited by Ingemar Diiring. Skolkommis- 
sionen, Hantverkargatan 26, Stockholm 
K, Sweden 

TRAINING BY TELEVISION: The Comparative 
Effectiveness of Instruction by Tele- 
vision, Television Recordings, and Con- 
ventional Classroom Procedures. Train- 
ing by Television: A Study in Learning 
and Retention. Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. $0.75 each 


Woritp ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 


Proression. Proceedings of the Fifth 
Delegate Assembly, Valletta, Malta, 
July 20-26, 1951. World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.50 





» Foster B. SNOWDEN has retired as 
superintendent of Jeannette schools 
after thirteen years in the position. He 
will move with his wife to a new home 
in Hollywood, Florida. Before com- 
ing to Jeannette, 
worked 
Franklin and Conemaugh. 


Superintendent Ratchford 
Honored by 317 Friends 

A. J. Ratchford, superintendent of 
Shenandoah schools, was honored by 
317 friends in the spring on comple- 


Doctor Snowden | 
in supervisory positions at | 



















tion of 24 years in his position in the 
school district. Mr. Ratchford was pre- 
sented with a savings bond by Attor- 
ney Frank J. Toole. 


KAZMAYER ¢ 
_ SEMINAR = 
TOUR fe 

39 DAYS TO: 


England, France, Ger- 
) many, Holland, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, Italy. 









> ALL the features of the 
. famous Kazmayer Seminar 
Tours—lectures, interviews 
with foreign leaders and 


educators. Under the direc- 
tion of Robert Kazmayer. 


Ef eee $1293. 
WRITE NOW! 


Kazmayer Seminar Tours 
Postoffice Box 726 
Rochester 3, New York 








LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Get your leather craft supplies from Capitol 
Crafts. Craft teachers send for your cata- 
log now. 16MM color sound film on leather 
craft an upon request. No charge 


‘or CAPITOL CRAFTS 


11 Aberdeen Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
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J. S. Roppy, Jr., formerly supervis- 
ing principal of the Norwood schools 
in Delaware County, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Narberth schools 
in Moritgomery County. 





Watton LANDES, a former teach- 
er in the Norristown Senior High 
School, is now principal of the Upper 


NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Moreland High School, Montgomery 
County. 


R. Donato Conn is _ supervising 
principal of the Brownsville borough 
school district. Mr. Conn succeeds 
Raymond T. Barner who retired on 
July 1 and is now’employed by the 
Macmillan Book Company: 





FOR THE WORLD’S MOST 


WONDERFUL VACATION 
AT MODERATE COST 


tr Healt, 





Only $579.50 round trip ¢rom Philadelphia 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs 
less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United’s 
low fares. And you can be there in just 
a few pleasant hours no matter where 
you live. 


You fly the world’s finest Strato- 
cruiser from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. You'll enjoy the flight in this 
luxurious, twin-deck airliner with fa- 
mous United meals and service en 
route at no extra cost. And United 
offers fast, connecting 
flights to California from Philadelphia. 


convenient 


ASK ABOUT United’s seven Hawai- 
ian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 days 
to three weeks, and including round 
trip transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$617.50, from Philadelphia. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are 
other vacation possibilities on United 
Air Lines. Yellowstone, Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia and the Grand Canyon are all 
available in special inclusive tours. For 
free illustrated folders: write or visit 
your nearest United office or see an 
authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


PHILADELPHIA: 1629 Walnut Street and International Airport. Call Kingsley 6-1700 
or an authorized travel agent. 


Fares and prices plus tax. 
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Dr. H. S. ARTHUR, veteran member 
of the McKeesport School Board, has 
resigned because of ill health. Dr. Ar- 
thur first was elected to the board in 
1907 and served until 1912. He wes 
re-elected in 1921 and his present terra 
would have expired in 1955. 


WitiiaM J. Quarry, a member of 
the board of education of Cornwall 
Borough, Lebanon County, for 23 
years, was honored on November 14 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
the board. Members of the board, 
teachers, and school employes met to 
pay him tribute and to present him 
with a television set as a token of 
their appreciation and esteem. 


LaurA M. TREXLER, who comes 
from the Georgetown, Delaware, 
schools where she served as guidance 
counselor, has been named principal 


of the Hatfield Joint High School. 


MapELINE Boy.anp of Connellsville 
has joined the faculty in Monongahela 
to teach speech and English in the sen- 
jor high school. 


Joun CarDELLA of Greensburg is 
now teaching in the science department 
of the Monongahela Senior High 
School. He succeeds George Millstone 
who resigned to go into the television 
business. 


I. Newton Cowan, former principal 
of the Upper Moreland High School, 
Willow Grove, is now supervising 
principal of the Hatfield joint consoli- 
dated schools. Gerald H. Kriebel 
served as acting supervising principal 
in the district from April to August, 
1951. 


ELMER S. STEVENS was elected su- 
pervising principal of the Whitpain 
Township, Montgomery County, 
schools this year. He formerly was 
head of the Mt. Jewett schools in Mc- 
Kean County. 


Wittiam A. Hummer has been 
named supervising principal of the 
Lower Providence Township, Mont- 
gomery County, schools. Mr. Hummer 
formerly served as principal of the 


Overlook school, Abington. 


CepaR Crest CoLiece, Allentown, 
announces that its application for the 
education of elementary teachers has 
been approved by the State Council of 
Education. 


Tue FTA Cuapter at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh served as host to 
several of the Pittsburgh area high 
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school clubs and to the PCW Chapter 
at a meeting on November 7. On No- 
vember 13, Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, addressed another 
joint meeting of the FTA groups in the 
area. 

COALPORT DISTRICT announces the 
retirement, of two of its teachers: Da- 
vis McCoy, elementary teacher, after 
42 years of service and Mrs. ANNA 
WILSON, primary teacher, Beccaria 
elementary school of Beccaria-Coal- 
port-Irvona joint schools. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(Continued from page 195) 
Travel Service, Inc. 
United Aire Part oor ckc cnc ccacecscvsscnosese 








Washington National Insurance Co. .... 170 
Webster Publishing Co. ...............0...0.... 193 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., William .................... 197 
ee 
YOURS . . . for the 
© 39 
asking 


The teaching aids offered by our advertisers 
often help in the solution of difficult prob- 
lems. Watch the advertisers’ offerings regu- 
larly and send for the ones you-can use to 
good advantage. For a quick response, write 
the advertiser direct. Or, use the convenient 
coupon below. 

29. Tape RECORDING IN THE CLASSROOM is 
a 24-page handbook for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Shows how and where tape 
recording may be used effectively to 
lighten the -teacher’s work and improve 
students’ concentration. (Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company) 

30. How to SeLect a PusBLisHerR—for peo- 
ple who write books—or plan to write 
one. Whether it be textbooks, academic 
works, fiction, poetry, juveniles . . . any 
kind of work that merits publication. 
(Exposition Press) 

31. SunsHine’s Funp Ratsinc PLAN FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. Successful method used 
by schools and clubs throughout the 
country to raise funds for group projects 
through cooperative group sale of Fa- 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 

checked in the quantities indicated. 

3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
20° 30 SE 32° 33" 136 

PASI 23 core heessccipsnrsasscandjsgaaee Sa ane 

Subject taught . 

Sehoottiame= 52.528 backc Rites Se 

School address . 

Cite 2b FF See a. 

Enrollment: Boys .......... Girl 2S 
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mous Sunshine Cards. (The Sunshine 
Art Studios) 

32. Map or Coat AREAS IN THE UNITED 
STATES is a new contribution to teach- 
ing aids on this vital industry. Shows in 
color locations of the four types of coal. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

33. A New Projection CuHart with simple, 
easy-to-read tables and diagrams supply 
“at a glance” information on correct 
screen sizes and models, lens focal 
length and projection distances for all 
types of projectors. Diagrams on seat- 


ing arrangements and~audience size are 
also included. The buyer and user of 
8mm and 16mm movie, slide, film strip, 
and opaque projectors will find this 
chart a valuable reference. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Company) 

34. Free Air VACATION FOLDERS AND 
TeacHinc Arps! Send for colorful fold- 
ers on Hawaiian Air Vacations, and for 
Golden West Air Vacation brochures. 
Also available now is a folder describ- 
ing United’s teaching aids for the class- 
room. (United Air Lines) 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and heipful 





Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here’s welcome listings 
for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just printed, 
include such curriculum materials as 
pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, posters. 
These are useful either to cumula- 
tive development of units of work or 
to enrich and supplement traditional 
courses of study. Also helps 





schools and teachers 
build their own visual 


educational files. 


Subjects are arranged 







Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 
began this compilation of source lists 
as a practical hobby when faced with 
the problem of getting picture aids 
outside a limited school-budget. 


In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 
it is impossible to include all types of 


free pictures. And, while each source 





alphabetically. To give 
you the scope, see box, 


right. Here are subjects s 
© Animals 


appearing just under “A”: 
Agriculture, Air, Airplanes, 
Alaska, Aluminum, Amphibi- 
ans, Animals, Antarctic, Ants, 
Aquarium, Arabia, Art, As- 


tronomy, Atomic Energy, 





Some of the Subjects 
which are Listed /* 
Africa* Aluminum @\QF 
Birds : 
Butterflies * Cater- “/ 
pillars * Chocolate 
Conservation * Dairy 
Products * Frogs * Gar- 
dening * Interior Deco- 
rating * Jet Planes 
Mexico * Oranges * Rep- 
tiles * Rubber * Sea Life 
Textiles * Weather 





a is verified, a manu- 
: facturer, travel, 
trade or govern- 
ment bureau might 
run out of certain 
pieces. So tell what you 
are making of the pictures 


so that substitutes can be 








Atoms, Australia, Automobiles. 


sent when necessary. 


If you are further interested—This 28-page booklet soURCES OF FREE PICTURES by BRUCE 
MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, Cal., 50¢ postpaid. Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 


it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool 
and comfortable. Toc, the long-lasting delicious 
flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime. 
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B “The set 
heey that meets 
your every radio need” 


THE RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. - 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 
the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range of 
an educational FM station, The Liv- 
ingston (Model 1R81) also offers in- 
comparable FM reception, 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with 
an eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 
for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola”’* 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction. 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will 
be pleased to demonstrate this fine 
receiver for you. Fill out the coupon 
below for literature describing this 
and many other RCA Victor radio 
receivers. 


** Victrola” —T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept.133-AA () 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. Ah) 


Please send me complete information on 
the RCA Victor radio, The Livingston 
(Model 1R81). 





School 


Street 
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Necrology 


Crayton K. Croy.e, principal of the 
Blain City elementary school, Bec- 
caria-Coalport-Irvona joint schools, 
Coalport, after 43 years of service, 
October 


Ross BENCHOFF, teacher of math and 
social studies in the Johnstown High 
School and former president of the 
Johnstown Teachers Association, 
October 19 


BEULAH ANN FENIMORE, 89, Philadel- 
phia, principal of the Kensington 
High School from 1917 until her 
retirement in 1932, November 6 


ANNE L. McQuatp, teacher in West 
Philadelphia schools for 35 years 
until her retirement in 1946, No- 
vember 7 


Mrs. ANNA MCALEER FRAZIER, Pitts- 
burgh, supervising principal of Ken- 
nedy Township, Allegheny County, 





schools, November 9 


| Epwarp MacDonaxp, teacher in the 

| John Harris High School, Harris- 

| burg, November 12 

L. PaRVIN STERNER, 93, Rochester, 

| N. Y., retired superintendent of 
schools at Bloomsburg, November 13 


| Mrs. Evste Meyers SHEETZ, former 
| teacher in Larimer school, Pitts- 
burgh, November 


W. Earte Rupert, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Kennett Square consoli- 
dated school for the last 34 years, 
November 17 


RoscoE Bowman, teacher in the Har- 
risburg schools for 27 years before 
his retirement in 1943, November 25 


Mrs. Hattie M. RounsLey, teacher in 
the Millerstown and Harrisburg 
schools 


S. Epcar Downs, superintendent of 


ty, schools from 1914 until his re- 
tirement in 1940, November 22 


FLORENCE HENsFL Bursk, teacher in 
the Carlisle schools for 40 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1947, De- 
cember 1 


Ruta E. Moore, teacher in the schools 
of Cochranville and vicinity for 45 
years 





Lower Merion, Montgomery Coun- | 








\ 
CRAVOLA 


is Your Crayon 


You enjoy using CRAYOLA. You get 
asense of satisfaction from its clear, 
deep, true colors—light touch—rich 
texture—non-smudging perma- 
nence—unbending firmness. That’s 
because CRAYOLA is “a quality prod- 
uct,” deserving its unique eminence 
in school art edu- 
cation. Box assort- 
ments 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. Also 
furnishedinbulk for 


individual needs. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mor. ; 

Joseph P. Scellato; Robert T. Smerdon 














EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII - JAPAN 


S$.T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. * Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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RECOMMENDED BY THOSE WHO KNOW ART ¢ RECOMMENDED BY TF 
‘Calendar “ 


February 25-27—Annual Conference, 
Pa. County Superintendents, State 
College 

March 15—Mathematics Conference, 









) Advertising Design- 











~ 4 — Night | Design. 
State Teachers College, Millers- cour Me Aa a ENDED 
ill compLerte IMustration- rafts. art and Des! 
ville «on. Iu a 
Desig Educatio 
. tume p cher 
March 21-28—Music Educators Na- cm ration. Tee 


tional Conference, Philadelphia BY N 
March 28-29—Seventh Annual Eastern 









Pa. School Library Conference, %p. DEGRE we ats 
o ae ign. i) * 
State Teachers College, Kutztown ART Waa General adel Design. Ilustro gchools of Design- DED 
i . Vv - 
April 5-9—Regional Convention, wae National association esi Assoc Maryland 
American Assn. of School Admin- MEMBER - “Jeration of Arts. Eastern 
istrators, Boston American spat Association ek NOW 
. . cl 
April 6-10—American Assn. for state Teo 





Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
California 

April 7-13—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 10-12—Fifty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention, Eastern Business Teachers | 

. Assn., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Philadelphia 

April 17-19—Fifth Annual Inter-Col- 
legiate Band Festival, Pennsylvania 
State College 

April 18-19—Fourth Annual Conven- | 
tion, Pennsylvania Future Teachers 
of America, State Teachers College, | 
East Stroudsburg | 

April 18-19—Third Annual Confer- | 
ence, Pa. Highway Safety Educators | 
Association, Community Building, | 
Hershey 

April 18-19—Northeast Regional Con- | 
ference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Saratoga Springs, | 
ae a | 

April 19—Pennsylvania Business Edu- | 
cators Assn. Conference (Western), | 
Wilkinsburg High School 

April 21-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 24-26—Twenty-first Annual State | 
Finals Contest, Pennsylvania Foren- 
sic and Music League, Harrisburg 

April 26—Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators Assn. Conference (Eastern), 
Reading Senior High School 

April 27-May 1—FEastern District, 
American Assn. for Health, Physi- developing creative abilities and appreciations. *Develops 
cal Education, and Recreation, Ho- | social confidence. 
tel Eastland, Portland, Maine 

June 30-July 5—National Education | 


Assn. Convention, Detroit, Michigan L All} L AW BROTHERS ING 
October 1-2—Annual Education Con- 5 : 


gress, Harrisburg CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
DALLAS ATLANTA 
JANUARY, 1952 bin 






mm Maryland Institute 
rE. school of fine and practical arts 


1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. Every effort is made to aid in 


securing proper living quarters. 











“- - 


: i NOW!... Dynamic Modern Approach 
to Language Study 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane-Ferris-Keener 





“Modern” in its emphasis on child development ... “Traditional” 
in its thoroughness... designed to help today’s child grow in 
confidence and understanding ...a 1952 series of elementary 
English texts for grades 2-8. 


A flexible program which meets classroom needs. *Develops 





competence in language usage. *Provides opportunities for 





Piloting Sessions Open 
School Year in Hazleton 


The Hazleton City schools, Thomas 
L. Hinkle, superintendent, had three 
days of piloting sessions, September 4, 
5, and 6. All professional employes at- 
tended. 

Following announcements by the 
superintendent, addresses at the open- 


ing session were made by Marion R. 
Trabue, dean, school of education, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Fos- 
ter E. Grossnickle, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

In the afternoon, the elementary 
teachers and the secondary teachers 
met as separate units. On September 5 
departmental meetings were held in 
English, social studies, science, mathe- 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 











A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


TEACHERS NEEDED > 
Register Now With 

CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 

+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies -— 

Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











200 Sunrise Highway 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rockville Centre 


Excellent Teaching and Administrative Positions at Top Salaries Available in the Eastern 
States Especially in New York State and on Long Island. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Write for Registration Form 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { BB 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


Personal Discriminating Service E 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


matics, commercial, vocational, physi- 
cal education and health, music, art, | 
and language. In the afternoon the ele- — 
mentary teachers met by grade groups — 
and the secondary teachers heard a © 
discussion of integration in the secon- — 
dary schools by Eugene S. Farley, © 
president of Wilkes College. Following ~ 
Doctor Farley’s address, a number of © 
teachers participated in a panel dis- — 
cussion of the topic. q 

On the third day, teachers were al- 
lowed to make their choice among a 
number of programs—school code and 
school law; the whole teacher; school — 
safety, inside and out; audio-visual ~ 
aids; formulation of units; spiritual © 
and moral values in educating, and ~ 
using community resources. In the af- 
ternoon the faculty group of each © 
school assembled for a practical and © 
helpful initial faculty meeting for the 7 
1951-52 school term. 





Want to see your book in print? 


We know the practical way to 
publish, promote and sell your 
novel, your poetry, text book or 
any other kind of oe ae 


Send for free 
We Con vee anak You Your + 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 4 


386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
ADAMS ‘rnc 
AGENCY 
LAST MINUTE VACANCIES 
Start $2400-$4200 
Maximums $4000-$5500 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I3TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. | 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. — 














hundreds of splendid positions. Why 


Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
not investigate these through us? 
years of experience in placing teachers—more 
same managemeni—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 
Our many 
than a quarter of a century under the 


71st Year 











944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


(Founded 1924) 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 








e : + e 
Seeking a Position? 
Many excellent positions listed, East 
and South, at attractive salaries. 

Write for information. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
— 1925 4a 
Willi Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles > Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. i wey ay. 











If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. Member of N.A.T.A. 

















NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Senay ew Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 











If it is a position 


TEACHERS! in the Midwest, 


West or Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth St. Clinton, la. 
33rd Year Member—N.A.T.A. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL ? 








